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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Angie 
Re: Moved to tears 

The quote from Margaret Wertheim, “I think it is important 
to do the thing that you feel committed to and if it isn’t the 
right for the rest of the world, that doesn’t matter”, resonated 
so strongly for me. I collect quotes from artists that reiterate 
that sentiment. I try to live by it myself and hearing that 
others feel the same way keeps me going. 

Thank you for constantly bringing this message home through 
so manv of your encounters with people bravely following their 
intuition when sometimes they must feel so alone. In sharing 
their journey with us they make us all feel a little less alone and 
give us the sense that there is truth to our own intuitions, no 
matter how ‘out there’ they may seem at times. Keep up the 
inspiring, spirit-bolstering work. It is essential to us all. 

From: Martin [Affirm Press] 

Heartv congrats on reaching 20 and continuing to be a beacon for 
independent publishers in Australia. Hope you’re well. 

From: Tanvia 

What a gorgeous breath of fresh air! A real gem amid the 
commercial offerings on the magazine shelves ... very inspiring 
and thought-provoking. Thank you, thank you! I look forward 
to manv more soul-energising hours spent reading the creative 
wisdom and ideas discussed. 

Best wishes for continued success. 

From: Kara-Lee 
Re: Thank you 

Thank you for proriding me so quickly with my first subscription 
issue of Dumbo feather. I was intrigued when I heard of your 
magazine last month. I recently had a week off and your Tasmanian 
issue was integral to my break. I read it from cover to cover and 
kept talking through the eclectic experiences recited within it and 
remarks made, returning to certain parts. 

I loved the authentic people’s stories in it. So refreshing to gain such 
soul food! People being true to themselves and just enjoying and 



Hello Df 

Found this and thought of you ... It’s got to be 60 years old - at 
least. It has been passed down to my kids - who still play with 
them despite the modi eaten case! The images are just lovely 
Have a beautiful day! 

DF appreciator, Melbourne 

[Images from top] The threadbare case hand sewn - and well 
loved bv children and moths alike! Some of the playing cards. 











creating with no notable preconception or preoccupation with what 
seems to occupy many people - that being climbing a ladder to get 
somewhere to make more and then buy more - which leads to what? 
When is enough enough? To share these life stories with others is 
wonderful and through such a magnificently artistic book. I have given 
away my Tasmanian copy to someone who I know will appreciate it, 
and have encouraged a few' others to have a good look at your website. 
I love the Nest idea to connect those who enjov your publication 
closer together. I now have Issue 20 to enjoy and I am looking 
forward to it. With many thanks. 

From: Emilie 

Re: The Nest collaboration 

Thought you might be interested in seeing the fruits of mv first 
Nest collaboration... wwwsketchofaseason.conV?p = 1851 
Thank you so much for creating an environment where people like 
Anika and I can meet! 

From: Claire 

I have loved your magazine since I stumbled upon Issue 4 all that 
time ago. I have recently left the theatre and events industrv to 
open up a little independent bookshop in Woodend, Victoria — 
where I am absolutely thrilled to stock Dumbo feather (which I get 
from the lovely Robyn at Modern Journal). I await each issue 
with excitement and am happy to say you are building up quite 
a following here in our misty little town. Thanks again for this 
gorgeous publication!! We love it. 

From: Francesca 

My eyes were drawn to this issue’s glorious cover nestled amongst 
the flashy, shiny, gaudy magazines in the shelf of my local newsagent. 
Being the tactile type — I picked it up and immediately knew I 
would not put it down — regardless of the what was inside. I’ve 
read it cover to cover, and then again and I feel elated — as though 
I have met a old friend. At last I am in touch with passionate, like- 
minded people doing simple, inspiring things. In this hard and fast 
commercial world what a joy it’s been to find something of great 
interest, real beauty and true quality: And the next best news is that 
there are back copies which I can pour over as well. Thank you 
thank you thank you. I shall pass on details of mv exciting find with 
pleasure, but sorry, I refuse to pass on my copies. These are mine to 
keep. Best regards and please hurrv up with the next issue! 



Make the set of 
Dumbo feathers 
all yours! 

From now until the next issue, we’re 
offering the set of all 18 available* back 
issues of Dumbo feather for the price of 16. 
These are ‘seconds’ copies (ie. those with 
slightly damaged covers, but otherwise 
perfect). The price for the set is $144. 

Visit www.dumbofeather.com/shop to get 
yourself the set. This offer is only available 
for purchases made online. 

Prices are in Australian dollars and 
include GST and postage within Australia. 
For postage to other countries please 
check the website. 

* We have no copies of Issues 6, 7 and 8 lft 
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While from the outside it might look like Pia June Bijkerk lives an idyllic life (she's an interiors stylist, published author 
and photographer... and lives on a houseboat in Amsterdam with her French partner), she's refreshingly honest about how 
anything is rarely as perfect as it might seem. Not one to keep her dreams on a shelf gathering dust, Pia's put in a lot of 
hard yards to make them a reality. The only thing is, they now all seem to be coming to life at oncel... Df 
[The beginning of this interview probably needs some explaining. We were chatting over Skype, hence the references to 
internet speed - ah the wonders of modern technology.] 

Df This connection seems great. You must have pretty good wireless on the boat. 

Pia It is great. The landlord's wonderful, he's really passionate about boats so he's done everything himself and everything's 

hooked up. We didn't have to do the internet or the TV or ... 

Df One of those things that just felt like it was meant to be? 

Pia Absolutely. You know when you move to a foreign place, doing all those little things can be so difficult. 

Df Why did you move to Amsterdam? 

Pia Well, I had moved to Paris first. I packed up everything I had in Sydney and put it into storage and left. Then it was really 
difficult for me to find work in Paris. I've heard that a lot. It's bad enough as it is because this [the styling] industry is 

quite tight, but going to Paris is like a thousand-fold worse. If you don't speak French fluently, and even if you did but 

are not from Paris, then that's a tick off your name ... They're just not really welcoming to new or overseas talent. They 
really like to keep it within their own circle. Then there's also the living ... I've since realised that Paris is very different 
to visit than it is to live in. When you're visiting you're not dealing with the everyday things like going to the post office 
or supermarket shopping and stuff. I found that I was coming back to my apartment every afternoon after a day out and 
was just so tense. It's such a huge city as well, so to go anywhere takes a lot of organisation. You know, it just didn't feel 
right. My partner and I, I met him in Paris, ended up coming to Amsterdam for a long weekend because I had a meeting 

with an agent here and the agency said, "We love your work, and if you move to Amsterdam we'll represent you." My 
partner was thrilled; he loves Amsterdam. That was his first visit and he just fell in love with it; so here we are. 

Df Brilliant. 

Pia Everything just went quite smoothly which is a good sign that you're on the right path, for me anyway, that's how I think. 

Df How many years did you battle it out in Paris before leaving? 

Pia Oh God, how many months? (Laughs) I think I lasted eight months. 

Df I just assumed it was years because you had time to meet someone and form a strong enough relationship that they 

wanted to move countries with you! 

Pia No, no, eight months. I'd met him on an earlier trip the year before. 

Df So how long have you been in Amsterdam now? 

Pia I've been away for three years, roughly; two years here and roughly eight months or whatever in Paris. 

Df It really does sound like as soon as you moved to Amsterdam things just started falling into place for you. 

Pia For the first few months when we were looking to move here we were going back and forth between Amsterdam and Paris 

quite a bit and we had this standard joke that we would play ... We were stunned when we came to Amsterdam at how 
many people in the street just smile; smile at you, smile at nothing you know, even when it was hailing and everyone's 
on their bikes, they're still smiling. I thought, this is amazing. So every time we'd go back to Paris, in the taxi on the way 
to our apartment, we'd count how many people we could see smiling on the way. We'd pass thousands of people and not 
one of them would be smiling. For us that was a real, okay, we're going to where everybody smiles. 

Df So you've had heaps of styling work and you've obviously managed to put a book together in that time? 

Pia Yeah, I had to almost start from scratch again which was quite disheartening because in Sydney I'd had constant work 
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and really good clients ... but yeah, I did that here and then the Paris book (see page 18 * Paris: Made by Hand) with an 
American publisher. She's awesome. I'd heard so many scary stories about writers with publishers so when she contacted 
me to do the book I was like, dream come true, but also God, what is this going to be like? 

Df She just contacted you out of the blue? 

Pia Yeah, it's from having my blog. My blog has given me so much exposure. It's awesome. I've been contacted by tons of 
publishers and for heaps of work from all over the world. 

Df Why do you think that is? I don't expect you to rave on how fabulous your own blog is, but what do you think it is about 
it that makes it different to the literally millions of others that are out there? 

Pia I have no idea. I really wouldn't know. The only thing I know I do is put 100 per cent into whatever I do, if not more. Even with 
something like the blog, which makes me no money because I don't put advertising on it and actually costs me money because of 
the amount of people that come to it, I think it's just me. 

It's 100% me. I don't know 
if that means anything, but it seems to work 

and people really 

like it. Also I don't just put interiors and styling on it, it's very much all the things I'm involved with and for now, it works. 

Df Why did you start it? 

Pia I'd only just discovered blogs while I was in Paris, probably because I had time on my hands and I just got hooked (see 
page 20 *Blogs; the new chocolate). There were a few blogs that really caught my eye and I started reading them. I 
was like, wow, this is amazing! These people ... I was thinking about all the things I could write about and that's how 
it started. One of the things in this industry is that you're never really told how you're going or how your work is. We 
have a saying that goes something along the lines of, if you don't hear back from a client then you've done well. That's 
not enough. You want to hear. You put everything into a project or a job and you just want to hear that it's ... you want 

someone to rave about it you know? We're artists and that's what we thrive on, so with the blog I thought, this'd be 

great - I'll get some feedback. Even to grow as an artist, having that feedback helps. It's a platform as well for where I 
want to go with my work. I really want to create a bit of branding I suppose and I thought it would be a good platform 
to get my name out there. 

Df How popular is it? How many visitors do you get? 

Pia I don't understand any of that sort of stuff. My partner's actually in IT and from what he tells me it has roughly 3000 

regular visitors a day and, I don't know, 6-7000 page views or whatever; I don't even understand what that means. 

Df Do you ever get nervous putting yourself out there, because you are quite open in it, to 3000 people you don't know? 

Pia Yeah. I'm actually very private and my family is ultra-private, so you can imagine the reaction I got when I told my 

parents that I was going to start a blog. 

Df Mine wouldn't even know what a blog was. 

Pia (Laughs) Exactly. First I had to explain it, and then it's like, "Well what are you going to write about?" It takes a little while 
to find where your boundaries are with a blog and now I've got a good balance. Every now and then I'll go to write a post and 
I'll think, no, that's just too personal. I know people love that; they love to see photos of you and they love to know what 
you're doing everyday, but I draw the line at that. I'm not Twittering either. It's too far. Facebook and the blog is enough. 

Df Especially amongst everything else you're trying to do. I'm curious. How did you get into styling in the first place? 

Pia That must have been about six or seven years ago now. Before that I'd had a homewares store on Sydney's Northern 

beaches for four years ... 
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Df You opened that straight out of school? 

Pia Yeah, well out of University. I finished my degree and the guy that I was with at the time had always wanted a store. 
My degree was in Film and Photography and I just felt that I was too young to go straight into film. I wanted to get to 
know people, characters, get a bit more life experience ... I always wanted to be a director and I had a lot of stories, 
but I wanted to develop characters and 

I didn't want to do it the way 
it's usually done, which is from ground zero. I like 
to come into things sideways. 

So I just thought, let's do it, let's open the shop, and 

that's exactly what I did. I went sideways and opened the store. 

Df You obviously had a love of beautiful things even back then. 

Pia I think so. I was always ... My mum's a closet artist really; she's my backbone as far as that goes, teaching me how to 
make things, even though every time you say the word 'craft' she shivers. The thought of scissors and glue just drives her 
mad, but even when I was a kid she was in there doing it with me, always rearranging my room ... You know, that same old 
story. So I opened the store and then my partner and I split up because going into business with your partner is ... well, 
don't do it. It was fine, we're still friends. I took over and then I could just see that retail was going down. We'd had that 

boom after the Sydney Olympics, which was when I opened the store, but a few years later I could see it declining rapidly. 

I decided to close after four years, took a year off and went to Canada. My partner after that was Canadian (laughs). My 
life is marked by my boyfriends. You know how people are like, "Oh, back in 1995 ..." Mine is definitely by my partners. 

Df There was the John phase, there was the Tom phase ... 

Pia Exactly. I took a year off, he took a year off, and we went to visit his family and just looked after our health a lot. My 

health had really declined from having the store. By the end I had two stores actually and I was really not well... 

Df From just working too much? 

Pia Working too much and having no time to eat. There was no time to do your basic necessities like go to the toilet or eat. My whole 
life revolved around these two stores and it took me three or four months to recover. I also wanted to see if I was ready to go back 
into film. I thought. 

I’m just going to let whatever take its 
course and see which direction my heart follows. 

So I dabbled 

in everything. I dabbled in the film industry with a girlfriend who owns a studio and I still had clients from my store so 
I did decorating and what not of their homes. Then I was sitting just on the wharf with a girlfriend and she said, "You 
should go into styling." I was like, "What the hell is that?" I had no idea. So she told me and I was like, I think I could 
do that. I got some contacts, I emailed agencies, photographic agencies, and that's how it started. 

Df Who gave you your first job? 

Pia Saatchi & Saatchi. It was a nice big one, a catalogue for David Jones (DJs). It was assisting Jenny Booth, this stylist 
in Sydney, and she's now one of my dearest friends. After that stint I assisted other stylists and they weren't like her at 
all. I think if I had assisted one of the others first then I would have been put off and thought, this is not for me. It 
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can be quite bitchy. Saatchis and DJs became one of my regular clients when I was in Sydney. I was doing a lot of their 
catalogues, and it was excellent. 

Df How do you try to stay away from that whole 'bitchy' side of the industry? 

Pin I think being freelance helps tremendously because you're not in it, you're not in the offices, and when you get regular 

work that's when you start noticing it. I tend to not pursue it that way. I'm always about growing in my work; if I sense 
that it's stagnating then I'll try to correct it. I'm just not good with that at all. 

Df It's nice to know that you can succeed without being like that in it. 

Pia It's something I really struggled with when I first started because my life actually revolves around human rights and sustainability 
and is very much about the person you are, but I was seeing how you had to be to succeed in styling ... I've got big goals for 

what I'd like to achieve, but I was really thinking, I don't know if I can do this, 

maybe I’m never 

going to be able to achieve what I want to achieve 
because I refuse to become that person 

and I will not treat somebody 

else like that ever. I had a real kind of, how am I gonna do this? 

Df So how do you reconcile the part of you that's passionate about human-rights and sustainability with the fact that your 
job is ultimately about making people buy more stuff? 

Pia Again, that first year was real make or break it for me because here I am making things look pretty for people to consume and I 
was distraught by it. I was like, I just don't know how to do this. I just did tons of thinking and researching and I thought, with 
what I believe in, I can just preach to the converted or I can try to reach the masses. 

I want to be able 

to make the converted minority a majority 

I thought, what if 

I can use this to my benefit, what if I can make a bit of a name for myself? Then maybe I could help swing things to 
the balance and that's exactly what I'm doing. I choose you know. I choose my clients and my blog is very much about 
local work, handmade work and sustainability. Even though I'm still promoting products, each and every one of them is 
within my core beliefs. I can also tell you that the me that I am, that my partner and my family knows, is a lot more 
opinionated than what you see on the blog. 

Df You do get a taste for it on the blog. I know from there that you're passionate about Tibet's independence ... 

Pia Yes. In Sydney I did a lot of work with the Tibetan community and I still continue to when I can. My friend Tempa is 

Tibetan. His father was a prisoner for 14 years and I made this pact with Tempa that I won't go to Tibet until there's 
peace. I love everything about Tibet and Tibetans, but I thought, it's unfair for me as a westerner to go and visit 
their homeland when they can't do it themselves (see page 22 *Tibet's cry). I would love to see it in my lifetime. 
My thing is that I do what I can to help. 

Df There was also a beautiful piece of styling work that you did for an African non-profit on your blog recently. 

Pia That was through my agent, The House of Orange. They have a charity organisation called Orange Babies, started by the 

founders of the agency. They work a lot with children in Africa with HIV and mothers. I've got so much work on at the 
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It is a guilty pleasure to enter the realm of blogs. Both reading and writing blogs can be 
terribly addictive, capable of sapping hours from yourlife, hours which you’ll never get 
back. You won’t even notice having been completely absorbed in the fascinating 
narrative of someone else’s life, the seductive and illustrative photographs spilling 
across your screen or the inspiring explanation of an artist’s latest project, unfolding 
quite wonderfully, on the other side of the world. 

We all nurture a fascination for the way in which other people manage their lives, a 
fascination which fits snuggly into Ac premise of blogs. It seems quite natural to enjoy 
reading about how like-minded and driven people thrive in their everyday. The more 
you read about an individual and Ac more you have in common wi A Aat individual, 
Ac more you’d like to know, for example, what Aeir next project is. How are Acy 
coping wiA Aeir current life pressures? What small Aings arc Acy doing to get by? 
The beauty of blogs is Aat we can actually ask Aese questions! Comments and emails 
allow us to start conversations wi A individuals, to form online bonds and relationships 
wiA people who, if it weren’t for Ac internet, we might never have encountered; and 
what a tragedy Aat would have been! 

At present, I have a list of blogs I like to check. The list changes depending on my 
mood or Ac season however, at Ais moment I am Allowing Ac life of an illustrator 
working in Mexico, Ac fabulous Pia working in Amsterdam and Paris, a photographer 
in Italy, an interior designer in New York and a designer and craftcr living in 
Melbourne. There arc fewer borders to our daily lives Aan Acre might once have been. 
Internationally, people arc making connections wiA oActs whom Acy might never 
have met otherwise because of Aat small hindrance, geography. 

I say, seek out the people who inspire you and support those who need support. It may 
be an unusual social paradigm and feel new and strange to make a connection online, 
however entire communities are connecting every hour and Acre’s no reason why 
anyone should miss out on Ac pleasure of meeting like minds. 

At Ac end of Ac day. Acre is something truly scintillating about finding a blogger - a 
person you’ve never met, with a different life - whose words resonate wiA your own 
Aoughts, It is a discovery Aat can reinforce your identity and core values or challenge 
your current circumstance to inspire an important change. EiAcr way, Ac discovery is 
Aat you are not alone and Aat in itself is a comforting, nurturing Aought. 
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moment because I'm working on another two books, so I had said to my agent that I couldn't take any styling work 
until September/October, but then they mentioned what they were doing to raise funds for Orange Babies and I said 
"Okay, but just that one" because any opportunity to be able to help that directly is wonderful for me. They did a fashion 

show, a catwalk, as part of Amsterdam Fashion Week. Ten of the fashion stylists in the agency put together the show and 

everything was made out of recycled pieces and secondhand clothes put together perfectly. My contribution was doing 
the promotional photographs and the concept was a reverse goody bag. When you go to fashion shows you get a goody 
bag from the designer or whatever, but this was the reverse. You brought a piece of clothing to the show and we sent it 
to Africa. It was actually the first ever fashion show that I've been to. I don't do fashion. That's another thing I stay clear 
of because that's again even worse, but it was fun. 

Df I'm worried about you. I'm worried that you're working as hard as you were when you had the two shops and not even 
going to the toilet. 

Pia I know, me too, but I said to myself that I would never do that again, so I'm always checking myself cause that was really 
hard. I'd like to think I've learnt a really big lesson there as far as keeping a balance. 

Df Sometimes it's hard when it's in your nature though, isn't it? 

Pia Exactly. I feel like for me it's all happening at once. Everything I've worked hard for in the last 10 years is all coming at 

me right now, but it's like I can't enjoy any of it because I'm just trying to keep up with it and keep it here. I'm battling 
with myself as far as trying to keep the balance and still enjoy it. Even in the styling industry it's very common for people 
to just work so hard and I said I'd never do that. It's very much about being busy all the time, being run off your feet and 
you've got so many clients and I thought, I don't want to do that. This is like a lifestyle choice as well for me so that I 
can have a bit of down time, look after my health and keep it in check, yeah. I'll be alright, don't worry. 

Df Oh good, I hope I don't add too much to your plate doing this for Dumbo feather. 

Pia No ... What I particularly like about Dumbo feather is that it reminds me of a part of myself. There's a depth to what you 

do and that's exactly what I always felt was missing. When I was on a styling job I was always so interested in the people 
of the house - the house is just where they live you know. In this one story I'd been asked to put together I focused on 
the people: "How did this happen?", "Where did you get this?" - but it just wasn't at all what the magazine wanted. It 
wasn't good enough, it wasn't expensive enough, and I said, "But this is real. That's what you're supposed to be about; 
real homes with real people." You probably know where I'm going with this ... Anyway, we happened to be in another 
house shooting and it was ... huge. It was so, like, nobody could afford this place. Anyway the editor turns to me and 
says, "This is the sort of place I'm talking about," and I said, "But none of your readers can afford this," and she's like, 
"But it's something to aspire to." I was like, "It's not realistic; they're never gonna get this." I just thought, this is not for 
me; I'm not doing this; you're giving these people false ... like, let's be real (see page 27 * Ex-aspiration). The people 
who have this house have either had money in their inheritance or whatever ... 

Df They're in the 0.001 per cent. 

Pia Let's not continually aspire to something that is not our life, 

let's enjoy what we 

have. Let's see what we have right injront ojus 
and around us. 

That's where my philosophy of 'enhancing the everyday' comes in because it's 
about seeing what you have, not what other people have. That's why I love homes that are real - it's the people 
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*Tibet’s Cry,,, 


Claire Thomas 


Being the Australian fishing 
industry’s youngest ever female 
executive officer seems like an 
unlikely beginning for someone 
who would go on to make an 
extraordinarily compelling 
documentary about the plight 
of Tibet and its people, but that 
was indeed how Lara Damiani’s 
career began. 

Lara’s documentary, titled 
Tibet*s Cry for Freedom , took her 
several years to make and, like 
the Tibetan’s long and arduous 
struggle for independence, Lara 
had to overcome seemingly 
insurmountable odds to complete 
her film. Once she’d exhausted 
her own savings, she had to rely 
on the generosity of others, also 
as passionate about the Tibetan’s 
cause, to step in. Many times she 
thought she wouldn’t be able to 
continue, but always, right at the 
final hour, someone, somewhere 
would come to the film’s aid. It’s 
premise is that compelling and as 
Lara says, “It’s a perfect example 
of w'hat can be achieved when 
people who really believe in 
something come together.” 

Tibet’s Ciyfor Freedom is not just 
a documentary about events in 
Tibet since the Chinese invasion 
in 1949, but about basic human 
rights. As Lara says, “Tibet 
represents the universal struggle 
against power, greed, injustice 


and exploitation. It represents 
the struggle for human rights, 
democracy, freedom, non 
violence and compassion. It 
represents respect for the 
environment, tradition and 
culture and it represents truth 
and justice. Tibet affects us all.” 

It truly does. Many predict 
that in future, wars will be 
fought over fresh water rather 
than oil. The United Nations 
estimates that two-thirds of the 
world’s population will live in 
areas of water stress within the 
next 20 years and much of that 
population is in Asia. The Tibetan 
Plateau, home to vast reserves of 
glacial freshwater which supply 
Asia’s most populous regions, 
is at risk of exploitation by the 
Chinese as long as they continue 
to control Tibet. 

It seems the plight of the 
Tibetan people may eventually 
only rise to the top of the world’s 
‘pressing matters’ pile, not 
because of the vast injustices 
carried out on its six million 
people, but because of the 
repercussions of global warming. 
There is bitter irony there, but 
it’s unlikely that those who have 
been imprisoned, tortured and 
forced to flee their homes 
will mind, they just want their 
country back. 
mnv.tibetsayfotfreedom.com 
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inside that actually make it. 

Of Why is it, do you think, that beauty is so important to us? 

Phi [Sighs] I don't know. I mean, even with me and writing my blog, there is so much that I don't say. I get a little 
disheartened every now and then because I feel like when I am realistic about my life I don't get much of a response. You 
put yourself out there and people kind of back off because it's not pretty, it's not Paris, it's not... You know what I mean? 
It's like people don't want the real you. I have so many people come to me and they think that my life is just incredible. 
I'm like, "No. I have things going on in my family just like everyone ... There are so many things going on in my life that 
you don't know; my life is just real like everybody else's." 

Of Of course. 

Phi But you can see them blank over. They don't want to hear that, they just want to believe that I live in this incredible 
houseboat and that I just did it by clicking my fingers. 

People just don't want to 
know that it's hard work, I suppose. 

Of 1 wonder why that is. We're brought up to believe in fairy tales and I guess as long as the dream of a fairy-tale is still 
alive then there's still a chance that it can happen to you. 

Pia Yeah, but it's like the Princess Mary [of Denmark] thing. I mean, wonderful story and amazing, but her life must be really 
... I mean, imagine making that change. It didn't just happen overnight; she literally had to change herself to do that. 
She chose that and good on her, that's awesome, but people just want to believe that she's this princess. I've never 
understood that. I get a lot of people asking me about starting up their own businesses, doing what they want, and I'm 
very encouraging because, you know, that's what I do; but they don't realise that it's hard work just like any other job. 

Of If not harder. 

Phi If not harder, exactly. The other day I gave the analogy that ... I think that I got it from that George song 
Breathe in now. Do you remember that song? There's a line in there, something about having a dream on a shelf. 
A lot of people have these dreams on their shelf and they just let them sit there. I've never done that. I pick it 
up and I go with it, but it takes the fantasy out of it. The truth of achieving this dream is that it becomes your 
reality and that means there are all sorts of things involved in it. There are lows, there are highs. Then there are 
other people who just let that dream sit, they just let it sit up there and they prefer to fantasise about it. I say 
to these people, 

you have to decide whether you prefer to 
fantasise or whether you want to take it on. 

If you take it on, 

you have to know that it will no longer be 'a dream' in the sense of what a dream is. It will become your reality and it 
will have everything that reality has. 

Of Are there some things that you wish you'd left on the shelf? 

Pia I think that whole 'having a shop' dream that a lot of people have ... It would have been good if I'd left that, but I never 
regret anything because that four years was like my business degree. It was insane. I feel like I got a masters in bloody 
small business and it taught me so, so much: how to save money and all the expenses necessary. I think people don't take 
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{Pia’s Studio} 


Claiming 

As vou know, with rentals you can't hammer nails 
into walls, but this has never deterred me from 
claiming a space as mine and this weekend I came up 
with a svstem for getting as much of mv inspiration 
on the wall above my desk as possible ... 

Won 

The artwork on the left is an abstract citvseape of 
New York, and is the incredible prize I won on 
Lynne’s blog (www.lovedreamliveathonie.blogspot. 
com). The competition was to name this artwork bv 
the verv fabulous New Mexican artist Sage McKee 
and as soon as I saw it the name ‘city talk’ came to 
my mind. And I won! Thank vou again Lynne and 
Sage, I am totally in love with it. 

Super 

The photograph in the middle is one of David 
Finato’s of which he wrote all over the back of as a 
card for my birthday (super sweet). 

Moves 

The black and white print on the right is actually 
a poster of my dad. He was a Judo Olympian way 
back when (I know, this fact has never made it easy 
bringing my dates home to ‘meet the parents’!) and 
I just love this poster of him doing Judo moves with 
his pal Peter Paige. 

Reminds 

The photo above that is from the Avmara catalogue 
and reminds me of mv mum, so beautiful. 

Retreat 

And the pic above that, well that’s of mv favourite 
island retreat (Langkawi, Malaysia). 
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that into account. The book is another great example. Writing a book has been a dream for my whole life, but now it's a 
reality, it definitely loses that 'wowness'. I would not give that up for the world; I love it; but, yeah, you don't get to the 
end of it and go, "Wow, I've written a book." I see my book on a shelf and I just look at it and I'm like, yeah ... 

Df If you're anything like me, I don't even really like reading through it. All I see is the stuff that I could have done better 
or differently or, you know. 

Pia Yeah, exactly, that's also for me. I don't talk about the things that I don't like about the Paris book, but there were plenty. 
You work with other people, that's the case with any job isn't it, and there's always going to be things that you'd like 
to change. 

Df Can you tell us what the next two books are or is that secret squirrel? 

Pia The immediate one I'm working on is an extension of the Paris book and it'll come out in April 2010 I think. It's 

Amsterdam: Mode by Hand , so that's good. 

Df Gorgeous. 

Pia It's closer to home so I can get out on the bike, although it's actually been more difficult. When my publisher said to 
go ahead and do it I was like, great, this is going to be so easy, I've been living here for a year and a half and I've got 
so many contacts. I think I just gave myself a bit of a false 'it'll be a breeze' kinda thing, and it's not. It's actually more 
difficult than the Paris one. 

Df Why is that? 

Pia Well, for so many reasons. The Paris one I started in April of last year, but this one I didn't start until July and 
everyone goes on holidays in summer. Even the shops! I mean it's the middle of Amsterdam, I was shocked. "This is 
an international city people, you don't leave," but apparently they do. So there's that and the French are much more 
... Everything that's good is on the outside so it's very easy to see what's beautiful. It's easier to find because they're 
very proud of it and they display it. The Dutch are the complete opposite. They keep everything that's good inside 
and sort of away from view, so the outside just looks like a hole in the wall. There's no websites, well not that many, 
so it's very much about walking into these places that look half dodgy and then finding this incredible world within. 
It is quite exciting, but it's just a lot more work. 

When you dojind the places 
and the artists it’s wonderful. I ride home like I’m 
riding in the clouds you know! 

Df I imagine the book will be that much more valuable for readers because you've done those hard yards. 

Pia I always try to anyway, it's just that it was easier with Paris. Also, maybe I'm even more attached to Amsterdam so that's 

why I want to make it even more special or something, I don't know. Yeah so that's that book and the other one is with 
Murdoch Books in Australia. 

Df Will it be Sydney: Made by Hand ? 

Pia No. It's nothing to do with the handmade, it's the 'My heart Wanders' project that I started ages ago on my blog - it 
was a project for people to send in images for a book. I started that last year and it just took off; like it just went 
mad and I got inundated with emails. I couldn't even look at all the photos there were such a lot. While this was 
going on I'd been contacted by a Sydney publisher. We worked together to create a proposal and what not, and then 
that publisher ended up passing it on to Murdoch Books and they just fell in love with it. We've just spent the past 
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* Ex- aspiration 

‘Cherish the moment’, ‘Count your blessings’, ‘Make 
the most of what you’ve got’... These are universally 
acknowledged pearls, but living these simple precepts can 
be difficult in a world that encourages perpetual wanting. 

Little wonder that ‘aspiration’ is a rude word these 
days. In its modern sense, it is a marketing term. An 
aspirational brand or product is one that is highly 
desirable, but unaffordable for the vast majority. Fashion 
and lifestyle magazines are the ultimate purveyors of 
aspiration, offering readers a smorgasbord of unrealistic 
ideals — updated every month — to cling to. Yet if 
aspiration is pure fantasy, what harm can it do? 

The West aspires to ever more wealth, comfort, beauty 
and free time and it is the West that the ‘■developing’ world 
seeks to emulate. But, not everyone in command of a set of 
lungs can hope to achieve such ideals, for our planet has a 
finite capacity, already stretched to its limits. 

Our ‘needs’ seem to grow in proportion to our ability 
to meet them. Coveting spoils just beyond our grasp — 
and there is always a ready supply of new spoils being 
peddled — perpetuates a glass-half-empty outlook. 


by Samantha Proudley 

We experience life as a perpetual tension of desire. 
Australian essayist and journalist, Robert Dessaix, has 
written that, “cacophonous emptiness is the postmodern 
condition.” Emptiness usually stems from a lack of 
purpose and meaningful human connection. It manifests 
as anxiety, frustration, depression — all normal responses 
to loss of control. Our capacity' to imagine life beyond 
the current paradigm is so stunted that ignorance and 
denial succeed ... and so the desire to acquire continues. 

One could argue that it is natural to want comfort, 
f reedom and beautiful things for you and your closest. We 
all want happiness and our environment — our material 
world — plays a critical role in pleasing us. Perhaps balance 
is the key. Wanting can be healthy as long as what we desire 
is achievable or tends towards the modest, the spiritual or 
selfless — such as aspiring to become a better person or to 
help others. Perhaps it is when our aspirations shoot above 
and beyond what we truly need for a happy life that the 
virtue of their quest for betterment is lost. There lies the 
question for each of us, a question which is worth revisiting 
often: what is it that we truly need for our own happiness? 




few months negotiating a contract and I just signed it the other day and sent it off, so yeah it's pretty exciting, a 
bit scary. I think 

this one's scarier because it's my dream 
book, the book I've always wanted to create. 

It'll be a really big, 

nice coffee table book, but it's not the original project, which was other people's photographs. It'll be actually more like 
a travel memoir describing my journey of following my heart, I suppose. 

Df Beautiful. 

Pm So as soon as I finish this one, I start that one in October. 

Df Congratulations. 

Pia Thank you, yeah, it's a bit scary though. I don't know why. I suppose it's just because it's more personal isn't it? Whereas 
the 'made by hand' one is other people's work, so ... 

Df It sounds like you're doing less and less styling for other people, but more styling for your own projects. 

Phi I think so, because I really love this. I don't know how other people do it, but I can't write books and style at the same 

time. I'm not that multi-talented, unfortunately. 

Df Yet you seem to be quite disciplined. Do you ever find it hard to sit down and start writing? 

Pia Right now I'm going through the hardest time ever to get myself motivated, but it gets done. I think I'm pretty good with 

self-discipline. When I was a teenager we travelled a lot, we lived in different countries, and one of the last places we 
lived in was Italy, in this tiny little village where nobody spoke English. My parents always included us in conversations 
about things and they gave me a choice of either doing correspondence from Australia or going to boarding school in 
Switzerland. I was like, "I'm not going to boarding school." I'm really close to my mum and I couldn't imagine living away 
so I did correspondence from Canberra and I excelled. I did really, really well and I got, what is it when you get the top 
score? Dux? So I got that, and when I look back I think that was probably really good grounding for self-discipline and 
maybe that's where I really excel, in my own space. Then we went back to Australia and my grades went back down. I'd 
had two years of not having any friends so coming back to go to Pittwater High and seeing people that I knew from when 
I was a little girl, yeah, definitely didn't help my grades. Boys too. I was 16. 

Df And what's the plan? Are you going to stay on the house boat for a while longer? 

Pia It's really weird because when I moved to Paris I packed everything I owned into storage and just took a small suitcase. 

I didn't mind that I didn't know what thejuture 
held, I was really taking a step into the deep, 

but I think it's 

changed. I'm with my partner and I'd like to start a family ... and I also feel very compelled to be back with my mum. So 
I feel that pull, but, yeah, I don't know what the future holds. 

Df The beautiful thing is that the kind of projects you're doing you can really do anywhere. As long as it's stimulating you. 

Pia That's right. I'd always had that ideal to move up north, to either Northern NSW or Queensland, and have the beautiful 

house with the big yard so I could grow my veggies, have a goat or whatever and raise a family, but I sort of feel like 
that's almost ... I'm really enjoying my life now and feel like if I start that now. I'd be missing out on a whole bunch of 
stuff and I'm not ready for that quite yet. / 
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Rob Cork's love of adventure developed pretty early on and he's already made a world of difference taking his skills as an 
environmental engineer into projects in Sisophon, Cambodia and Arusha, Tanzania. The combination of his quiet modesty, 
passion for permaculture and eagerness to pass on his knowledge is nothing short of contagious. It also made him the 
perfect guy to help bring an extraordinary project in Tanzania to life. Rob, a once self-confessed 'ski bum' has been working 
with an organisation called foodwatershelter which uses sustainable practices to improve the lives of vulnerable women, 
orphans and the broader community. You know the saying 'Teach a man to fish ...'? Well Rob has taken it quite literally, he's 
even helped the African community they're working with to build their own fish-farm! 

What brings you to town? 

I'm down here for the fws management committee and board meeting that we hold in Sydney every three months or so. 
fws stands for foodwatershelter incorporated. It was started by five Australian women who met in Tanzania whilst 
volunteering on different programs there. They wanted to start a not-for-profit when they came back home. 

What's it all about? 

Well, our first project is the home for vulnerable women and children we're building in Arusha in Tanzania, East Africa. 
You say a 'home' not an orphanage? 

Yeah. We're very clear about calling it a 'home' versus some of the other terms used, such as orphanage, because we want 
to steer clear of some of the stereotypes that a term like 'orphanage' brings. We want to create a home environment that 
has everything that you and I expect of a home: famity life, community and access to health and education. 

What's your role with fws? 

I'm the Environmental and Agriculture Advisor, but as our structure grows I'll move into the role of Permaculture Manager. 
My main role is to work with our permaculture team to set up our children's village, which we call Kesho Leo, to be 
sustainable. From our small amount of farming land we want to produce most of our own food, water, energy and building 
products with the eventual, rather ambitious, aim of eventually having it fund itself through small business. 

So the goal is not to be sustainable just in terms of environmental practices? 

No, it's much more. We aim for 'sustainability' in four key areas; economic, environmental, social and organisational. 

Setting the project up to be sustainable in terms of 
environmental impact is almost the easy part. 

The more difficult 

part is working towards economic sustainability so that what we produce from our farm and gardens can eventually fund 
the project (see page 36 *Of their own accord). Education is a big part of that too, because a lot of what we are doing 
has relevance for our neighbours and subsistence farmers. We're doing it in a way that we can educate them. 

The fws model is quite unique isn't it? 

Yep, sustainability is a word that gets thrown around a lot these days and is often used incorrectly, but for us, it means 
that within 15 years we want the organisation to be Tanzanian-run. 

So it's sustainability and self-sufficiency you're aiming for? 

I think that is what most of us at fws think development work is about. It's not fair for residents in developing countries 
to think that they need to rely on others forever. We want to give them the opportunity to be educated and learn so they 
can get onto that first rung of the ladder and then run with it. 

You're based in Australia now, but you've spent a lot of time in Tanzania. How did you end up doing what you've done? 
Yeah, well that goes back a bit. I suppose it starts in 2003 when I went to Arusha for a month on a different project. It was 
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Did you have a white picket fence? 

No, definitely not! I'd just finished five years at University studying Environmental Engineering and Natural Resource 
Management. I was inspired by one of my lecturers who had a background in setting up water irrigation systems in 
developing countries. I also came across Gemma Rice from the School of St Jude [in Tanzania] and went to volunteer 
there for a month. When I was there I meet Rebecka Delforce, Edwina Hammond, Shona Arneil, Kelsey Wilson and Anne 
O'Donoghue who became the founding members of fws. It was only for a month, but I really enjoyed my time there and 
left wanting to go back. But, I also knew that when I did that I wanted to be able to offer something more. 

And after that? 

I had a two-year lay-off in Canada living as an outdoor bum. I was working as a white-water rafting guide, doing a lot of 
skiing, climbing and things like that. Then I came back to Australia and started working which gave me a lot of the skills 
that I've been able to use in Tanzania. 

That was in environmental engineering? 

Yeah, a lot of work in regional Australia working on agricultural and environmental projects, but I always knew that I 
wanted to go back overseas and do something else, but I didn't know exactly what or what skills I'd need. I'd heard really 
good things about some of the international programs funded by the Australian Government through AusAid. I applied for 
the Australian Youth Ambassadors for Development program and ended up being sent to Cambodia. I spent a year there 
working as a volunteer on an agricultural and community development program. There were still a lot of land mines in the 
area and after they were removed, my job was to work with local staff to assist the farmers to get back on their feet by 
developing their knowledge of farming, access to water and small business development. It was an amazing experience. 
And from Cambodia you went to Tanzania? 

Yep, in early 2006, I got a call from Beck, not long after the fws ladies had started up, asking if I wanted to be involved. 
That began the fws odyssey for me. Over the following months there were plenty of late-night phone calls with Beck 
talking through ideas and concepts. It's pretty amazing to think back to those early days now. I had a two-week stopover 
in Australia and then was on the ground in Tanzania. I told my mum I was only going for three months, and I even tried 
to convince myself, but I think everyone knew it was going to be much longer than that. 

How did your mum feel about it all? 

Mum has always been very supportive. When I think about what got me into this outdoorsy, volunteering and development 
work lifestyle I have to say a lot of that goes back to the upbringing I had. I grew up on a farm in Northern New South 
Wales near Dorrigo. All our family holidays and weekends were camping trips (see page 38 *Camping love). When I was 
as young as three or four we spent seven months travelling through Northern Australia living in a tent the whole time. 
So when mum sees us kids doing adventurous stuff she can't say too much about it because it was probably her and Dad 
that led us down that path! 

And when you arrived in Kesho Leo what was your mandate? 

I think it was to learn through doing - and still is. To do this kind of project I couldn't go in with the assumption that 
what I thought to be 'correct' from my university education in Australia or even from what I learnt in Cambodia. We've 
all learnt a lot through working with the local community and there's been a big exchange in both directions of learning 
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Of their own accord 


by Claire Thomas 

For something to be truly sustainable, it 
isn’t only a matter of how materials are 
used in its production, but also whether 
or not it is economically and socially 
viable in the long term. Zambikes, bikes 
made in Zambia from locally-grown 
bamboo, are that and more. 

Americans Dustin McBride and Vaughn 
Spethmann travelled to Zambia in the 
summer of 2004. Nearing the end of the 
trip, Spethmann borrowed a bike for a 
ride. He found it hard to overlook the 
shoddy state of the locals’ bikes. Their 
frames were cracked, rims bent, spokes 
were missing and they were covered in 
more rust than dust. Later, over a meal 
after a soccer match, McBride and 
Spethmann asked their local opposition 
how they spent their days. They replied 
that they didn’t have jobs. 

McBride and Spethmann wondered, 
what if they could train these guys, and 
others in the same situation, to make 
cheap, but great quality bikes out of local 
materials? Not only would they have 


employment, but better bikes would be 
available for other locals to get around 
on, increasing their mobility and ability' to 
carry' goods to market. 

When properly managed, bamboo is one 
of the most sustainable materials around; 
it is rapidly-renevvable (restoring itself in 
just five years), requires far less energy* to 
harvest and produce than most ‘lumber’ 
products, is light and strong. What you 
might not know is that it is also a natural 
shock-absorber, making it particularly 
good for making bikes out of. 

Zambikes became an official Zambian 
company in September 2007 with four 
founder/directors; McBride, Spethmann 
and two Zamibians - Gershom Sikaala 
and Mwewa Chikamba. Not only does 
Zambikes create standard bicycles, they’ve 
also developed innovative designs like 
the ‘Zambulance’, designed to carry' sick 
people to hospitals in places where other 
means of transportation aren’t adequate 
or always available, and the ‘Zamcart’ 
to cater to the farming community; 
marketeers and small businesses. 



To date, more than 1,200 bicycles 
and 153 Zamcart and Zambulance bike 
trailers have been distributed. “Medical 
workers, teachers, entrepreneurs and 
others are able to do their jobs more 
efficiently and effectively with their 
Zambikes,” Spethmann says. They have 
also landed a massive coup. An American 
company called Bamboosero has 
commissioned Bambikes to supply them 
with bikes for the US market. 

Most of the Zambikes’ team 
members had been unemployed 
or living in less-than-adequate 
situations. Now; they all have a 
unique story of how' their lives have 
changed since receiving training and 
employment from Zambikes. McBride 
and Spethmann hope to be able to 
leave the company in the hands of 
the Zambian people once it is fully 
established in six or seven years, 
thus making Zambikes a truly self- 
sustaining business w'hose spokes turn 
of their own accord. 
wwiv, zam bikes, ovcj 
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and educating. 

Is education a big part of what fws does? 

Very much so. It's hugely important to what we do and we try to use a number of different tools to provide education - 
many of them we think are quite subtle. We've put ourselves in what we think is a unique position. There are a number 
of things we do, but 

the most important sinale technique is 
that we teach by doinq. 

For example we have a volunteer village which is separate to the 
children's village. That's intentional because we want the kids living at Kesho Leo to grow up as Tanzanians in their own 
country. We don't want them growing up in an environment that teaches them only the ideals of Westerners. Also, in our 
volunteer village, we use compost toilets and our water supply is rainwater... things that we are trying to encourage our 
subsistence farming neighbours to try. We are doing it first; 

we’re not Westerners 

staying in a jive star hotel while tellina them to use 
a compost toilet. 

It's much easier to provide an education opportunity if you're prepared to live it 
yourself. It's very much the ripple in the pond-type effect. 

Was it difficult to get the ripple started? 

In some ways, yes. We're only just starting to see what we think is the beginning of it. But there have also been a few 
really simple things we've done to get it happening. Like in our building project, led by Rob Watson and Darren Stratti, 
we could have used builders from Nairobi or trained people from the city, but we didn't. Instead we employed subsistence 
farmers who lived within a kilometre of our land. They were completely untrained when they started - in fact most of 
them could barely swing a hammer - and that slowed our building down a lot. But now, within the space of two years, 
we've got a lot of Tanzanians who have worked with Western volunteers and been taught how to build. Now they have 
quite good skills and are moving on to other vocational training options, not to mention the timber beds, coffee tables 
and doors they've made for their own homes. 

So it's about engaging the local community to enhance their own lives? 

We've always said it is a community project, not ours. We are just facilitating it, and there are obvious benefits in getting 
local people to build it. In 10 years, if there are problems with the building structure or maintenance is needed, there's 
local people who'll be able to deal with it. And most importantly, they'll actually care because they've been involved in 
the project from the start and have some ownership in it. 

And that's also created job opportunities for the local villagers beyond the building project at Kesho Leo. 

Yeah, like the guys who worked for us and then were employed by the biodigester system contractors. 

The biodigester system? 

It's a very simple system that is becoming particularly popular in developing countries, and even on a bigger scale in 
places like Australia. It takes organic waste like manure, human waste or food scraps and breaks it down through a process 
of anaerobic decomposition (meaning without oxygen) to produce methane gas. I guess the easiest way to describe it is 
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* Camping love 


by less Carr and Kat Heyes 


1972 Tess is born in the winter and 
looks like a bald chicken. 

1978 Kat is born in the winter and 
looks like a fat Eskimo. 

... The camping gene is injected 
by their respective families who 
take them camping around Britain, 
every year, year in year out, rain or 
shine. 

1991 It’s Kat’s first day at big 
school. Trying desperately to appear 
invisible she sits in the hall reading 
Tiger Eves by Judy Blume. Two boys, 
one with a red bandana one with 
a blue, come in and start messing 
around. The headmaster appears 
and tells the boys off. They give 
up messing around and come to 
introduce themselves to Kat. Their 


names are Fred and Rob. 

1998 Kat goes to Brighton to visit 
a friend and bumps into Fred. She 
hasn’t seen him since school. He 
had grown into such a handsome 
chap (minus the bandanna luckily). 
Love is in the air! A crucial moment 
in their story; Fred introduces Kat 
to his sister, Tess. She’s fresh from a 
trip camping round Australia. Fun, 
food, laughter and camping flourish 
and the perfect summer seems to 
stretch on forever ... 

2000 Friends meet friends, 
become friends, become family, 
camping trips, holidays, festivals, 
parties, Christmases with the rest of 
the happy campers become part of 
all their lives. 


2004 Tess has a light bulb 
moment. There’s no book out there 
for people like them; they’re not 
into survival or snazzy equipment, 
but they love camping! No 
one’s spreading the word about 
campfires, shooting stars, treasure 
hunts and making kites, so why 
don’t they? With Tess’s bright idea 
and Kat’s art skills they begin to 
make a mock up of the book. 

2006 Kat and Fred are married 
in Cornwall. Love is in the air! Tess 
and Kat are now officially sisters! 
The book is finished and The Happy 
Campers is published in April 2007. 
Visit www. thehappycampers. to. uh 
for camping recipes , ideas to inspire 
summer fun under canvas and stars. 
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[ike an underground igloo that takes a mixture waste and water in one end and produces methane gas out the other. The 
gas rises to the top of the igloo and is piped up into our kitchen so we have a sustainable source of cooking gas. It can 
also be used for lighting and to generate electricity, but we won't be doing that. We also end up with a slurry that we 
use on the gardens as an organic fertiliser. 

So it's cooking with gas and more! How many Westerners are involved in the project? 

We have an average of 10 volunteers at any one time on the ground in Tanzania. They include seven key 12-month positions 
including an onsite manager, an accountant and other roles covering health, education, environment, maintenance and 
social work. We also have a few shorter term volunteer roles. In Australia we also have a huge network of supporters who 
do everything from running fundraisers, to building our website, to managing our financial and legal affairs. 

And how many Tanzanians are involved in the project? 

We probably peaked at employing about 50 Tanzanians full-time during the construction phase and that was a huge 
boost to their local community. Obviously, that number reduces as we move into the operation phase. Every one of our 
volunteers in Tanzania works with a counterpart. We don't just send a nurse to work in Tanzania - they need to work 
with a Tanzanian and 


they c/r 
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but exchcimjiin] knowledge 

with their local counterpart. We'll soon have a least one 
full-time professional Tanzanian in each sector and then we've continued trying to employ as many subsistence farmers 
and vulnerable women as we can within the variety of roles that a home of up to 100 residents will need. Obviously, we 
can't have everyone come and live in Kesho Leo and we can't employ everyone who needs assistance, but we've tried to 
create as many opportunities as possible. 

What was the process that fws went through in recruiting the women who will look after the children? 

Initially there will be eight 'mamas' moving in to look after 40 or so children. When our original members got there and 
started identifying opportunities to assist, they quickly realised that the support for women in a lot of these places is 
almost non-existent. There are a lot of single mothers who may have been widowed through an illness like HIV, deserted 
by the father of their children, or worse, and many have no one to turn to. Through the process of working out what was 
needed, we realised we could help vulnerable children and women. Shona organised an open day very early on to recruit 
the mamas. We had more than 70 women apply for roles and that was just through advertising in local shops within a 
5km radius. We've only started with employing eight mamas, but we've got positions for 16 as we consolidate, but that's 
still nowhere near the 70 that turned up on that first day. 

Was if difficult to choose those that made the cut? 

Shona and Kelsey had that difficult task. We've selected those that can be good role models for the children. We've since 
worked with the eight selected mamas for 18 months so, before we even move in, we know them relatively well. They've 
also had a lot of training in everything including health, parenting, financial management and the environment. Our 
current project manager, and one of the founding members of fws, Kelsey, is a social worker. She's been in Tanzania for 
over two-and-a-half years. She knows her role well but is still realistic enough to know she can't counsel Tanzanians 
because she's not Tanzanian. There are local counselling services and Kelsey has worked with them to set up women's 
support groups and things like that. It's amazing to see how some of these women have developed from when they first 
started. Many weren't able to look you in the eye and some were very ill. So to see them walk up to a visitor and very 
proudly and politely say, "This is our farm," and witness how they have become leaders in their community is ... We hope 
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that'll give other women inspiration to help themselves. 

What has inspired you most about this work? 

It s a mix of feeling like you are on on amazimj 
adventure, pettinp to know incredible people, and 
helping people 

who need or appreciate an offer of assistance. People back here in Australia often ask, 
"Do they really want your help?" But having felt the warmth from the Tanzanians whenever I or another volunteer returns, 
there is little doubt that the majority of our neighbours appreciate what we are doing. 

What were the biggest challenges that you faced professionally and personally? 

Hah, the challenges are almost indescribable at times! One of the biggest is just living and working in Tanzania. You're 
in a pretty intense environment and, yeah, you might have a core group of five or ten volunteers around you, but that 
creates stresses in itself. You don't really get the opportunity to 'turn off'. Living in Australia you tune out on the drive 
or ride home and, if you stop in to a shop to buy a bottle of milk, it's not difficult. In Tanzania everything you do is a 
challenge and 

you are always in the limclkjht because of 
the colour of your skin 

and who we are in the community. You can't just go out and buy 
a litre of milk without it being a big trip. Even though you think you get used to it, that's still quite challenging and I 
think it gets to a lot of people at a certain point. 

And the cross-cultural challenges? 

There's a very different mindset that Tanzanians work under and I'm careful to call it 'different levels of education' - it's 
definitely not different levels of intelligence. You can find yourself working with very talented and capable people who've 
never been beyond third grade, or they might have made it to sixth grade, but there were 100 to 200 students in the 
same classroom so they've effectively had very little education other than through life. That creates a lot of challenges 
in explaining processes and things like that. Then there's the short-term attitude of many Tanzanian subsistence farmers. 
When you are a subsistence farmer you are not really worried about saving seeds to plant your crop next year because 
you are more worried about being able to feed your children tonight. It's much easier for us to think about what Kesho 
Leo is going to be like in 10 to 15 year's time because we don't need to worry about what we're going to eat for dinner 
tonight. 

It's easy for us as Westerners to assume that because they are subsistence farmers they'll understand the concept of 
sustainability but that is not necessarily the case? 

No, and that's what we are trying to teach on our own farms. A classic example is the organic gardens we are setting 
up to provide food for our 50 to 100 residents. We've employed local people to dig the gardens and we've trained all 
our mamas in how to make compost. Some of them have become very apt at that so it's very funny when you might 
say, "Mama Elizabeth, I think it's time to turn the compost," and she says, "No, no, Tuesday." We are teaching these 
techniques by employing people to do the work, and that has been really successful, but we are competing with the 
ideals of conventional farming techniques like the use of pesticides and fertilisers which, if not managed well, can have 
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I don’t know if have a naturally 
green thumb, but I wouldd dearly 
love to. I have actually never really 
given it the opportunity to show me 
what it’s made of and I suspect that 
if it’s ever going to reach its emerald 
potential, it needs more than a few 
sorry pot plants to inspire it. 

Hence it is with both excitement 
and trepidation that I am about to 
move houses, or more accurately, 
move from an apartment to a 
house, and one with an established 
vege garden no less. 


In anticipation I have armed myself 
with a few tools. Being generally 
more comfortable with written 
matter than bio-matter, a key element 
of my arsenal is Harvest: A Complete 
Guide to the Edible Garden by Meredith 
Kirton which promises to “help even 
the most novice gardener grow their 
own produce.” Apparently Harvest 
will “inspire me to grow, harvest 
and cook my own seasonal fruit, 
vegetables, herbs and spices, whether 
my garden is a large suburban block, 
a small city courtyard, or in the 


country.” Sounds ideal! 

Kirton’s gardening ‘bible’ is 
providing me with the ideal pre¬ 
sleep read. I fall into the land of nod 
dreaming of digging up giant, earth- 
covered spuds, entering my pumpkins 
into competitions and having so many 
peppers I have to pickle the excess ... 
Stephanie Alexander’s kitchen ‘bible’ 
The Cook's Companion might have to be 
the next thing on my bedside table. 

‘ Honest: A complete ijuide to the edible 
yin den' byMeredith Kirton. Murdoch 
Hooks 2009. RHP S69.95 




long-term, negative consequences on the farm. In the past, subsistence farming Tanzanians have been easily convinced 
by commercial companies that they need to use high-production seeds, fertilisers and chemicals. These are people who 
can barely afford to put food on the table and are now paying more and more every year for chemical solutions. They see 
that they'll produce a great maize crop for the first few years, but they don't see that in five or so years the soil condition 
is likely to decline. 

So how did you get around that change in thinking? 

Again it was leading by example. I expected it to take at least five years for us to set up an organic garden and get natural 
systems working, but we've been very lucky to have a volunteer, Eve Archbold, who has amazing horticultural skills and 
has settled into the project like you wouldn't believe. She's managed to set up the organic gardens so they've become 
productive very quickly. 
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and that 

if need be we can make sprays out of simple ingredients like chilli and garlic. By them working on our farm and seeing 
it start from scratch and become quickly productive ... There's no way I could have walked in and given a lecture saying, 
"You shouldn't use chemicals, you should go organic." Apart from the fact that an alternative solution needs to be 
provided, it just wouldn't have worked. 

How long did it take to get the garden producing? 

Under two years, and it was perfect timing. As an environmental engineer I've got skills in shifting dirt and water, but 
when I finish a job there's lots of big ugly holes and piles of dirt everywhere. So when Eve and her green thumb arrived 
she took those piles of dirt and holes in the ground and made them productive (see page 42 *Thumbelina). She also has 
a great talent for adapting to the local skills and using Tanzanian ideas. 

Have there been practices that the local workers have seen at Kesho Leo and taken back to their own homes? 

That's just starting to happen, which is very exciting. One example is the fish ponds we've just built. Fish farming is 
not new to the area - there are other NGOs that have done it, but as far as I know it's never existed on a very small, 
subsistence farming level. When we built ours I was strategic in paying local men to dig the ponds. They are 10 by 15 
metre ponds, 1.5 metres deep so that's a lot of dirt they had to shift. I could have got an excavator in and it probably 
would have been cheaper than the labour cost; it certainly would have been a lot quicker, but that would have been a 
reason for our neighbours to have never taken on fish farming themselves. They would have looked at our fishponds and 
thought the only reason we could have built them was because we could afford an excavator. Instead we've taught them 
they can do it too. They were around when we put our first fingerlings in and when we had our first harvest and the big 
celebratory lunch afterwards. Just recently, some of our neighbours have gone to start their own farm or have motivated 
their extended families to get together and dig their own, smaller and more manageable ponds. That's about five years 
ahead of where I thought it would be. 

Does the produce grown on the farm feed the village? 

It was our plan that it would and, yes, this is something that we are now developing. It also plays a part in where we 
want to take the project to being economically sustainable within 10 to 15 years. It's a huge goal. We've got access 
to about two hectares of farming land and are creating small business opportunities. We're teaching the mamas 
to do arts and crafts and have purchased a few sewing machines to help build that little cottage industry. But to 
create a sustainable business for 50 to 100 people, when you have school fees, uniforms and cooking pots to buy, 
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is pretty difficult. A lot of the produce, like fish, we'll consume on site, but we also hope to drive ourselves into a 
higher-end market. We are just outside the city of Arusha (the gateway to Kiliminjaro and the Serengeti) so it has 
a lot of five star hotels and tourists. There's also a UN base here so there are a lot of Westerners who want to buy 
organic vegetables so we can tap into that market by selling to restaurants. That's how we hope to drive economic 
sustainability by making a bigger profit. It's about taking advantage of access to markets, bringing our neighbours 
with us so they benefit too, and trying to make it economically sustainable. 

I understand that fws has been somewhat of a role model for.other NGOs? 

Yeah. If you took the bits and pieces of what we are doing, you wouldn't necessarily say that what we are doing is that 
different from what some others have done in the past, but 

when von put all 

the aspects of fws together you do pet a very all- 
inclusiye, integrated and unique project. 

Like, we are creating a home 

for the mamas so they'll live in a family unit with five children, a mix of their own and the orphans they welcome. Some 
other NGOs have done that, but the residents tend to stay within the institution and don't have much access to the 
outside environment. Our children will be attending the local government school. We know that in their classes they are 
likely to have 100 to 200 kids, that it will be very under-resourced and that the teacher may or may not turn up. So the 
level of education that they get there may not be as good as what we could offer them, but the access to and participation 
in the community is the important thing. Then, when they return in the afternoons, they'll get access to further education 
in our village. Without being derogatory to the Tanzanian school system, going to school is almost part of their social and 
life education, while maths, English and Swahili education will be taught at Kesho Leo. 

The best of both worlds. 

Yes, what we are doing is very unique again in that we've got everything working together. On the smaller farm 

we've integrated livestock with the biodigester, with 
composting, a food forest, contour drain systems, 
f orqanic qardens, fishponds 

and duck ponds. A lot of other projects have those things 
but they are separate. They might have a biodigester and well-designed livestock sheds or fishponds, but to have it all 
working together as one system, where our neighbours can come and see what we've done and replicate it in their own 
backyards, is very unique. Even the farm integrates with the education of the resident mamas and children. About 80 
per cent of Tanzanians are rural-based so we want the children who come and live in Kesho Leo to grow up with a good 
understanding of agriculture in their own country. Having access to the farm ties into the home life of the children. 
We've all heard stories about corruption and bribery in Africa. Have you found that has been an issue for fws? 

We've got around most of those issues because we are working on a local level. We've got to know the people and because 
the community want the project it's been a lot easier. It's a very different process compared to in Australia where you 
have to get approvals before you do things. In Tanzania, you basically do or build it, and then get it approved. We're now 
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at the stage where we've got our project almost complete in terms of construction, so now we're getting sign off from the 
education department, the department of social welfare and health. It might take 12 months, but you get there. There are 
stories with that, too. We have had officials come and look at the project and they'll say, "I'd love my child to come and 
live here", but we've got to say, "But your child is not vulnerable and not an orphan.". After you get around that you can 
avoid being involved in any corruption, but it's a long process. 

Well, I guess, for one thing you can't afford it. 

No, that's not a good way to spend donors' money [laughs] and we're not there to promote bribery and corruption. Anyone 
who's lived or worked in developing countries can understand that it can be pretty challenging and it takes a lot of time. 
The local government and the Department of Social Welfare love our project. They are wary of a lot of Western orphanages 
and there is a local policy of no orphanages because of the institutionalisation and stereotype of children being taken 
from their extended families away from the Tanzanian world and put into a Western world. All those things we have 
planned ahead to tackle in a new, innovative way - and it's getting a great response from local officials. 

How has fws been funded? 

It started with masses of hard work from a lot of volunteers in Australia. It was everything from a fundraising movie 
night that would make $500 to a gala dinner in Sydney that might raise over $50,000. We hadn't built anything and it 
was difficult to prove we were serious to potential funders, but as the project gained momentum we gained more support. 
We're starting to get more long-term interest and we hope, funding, but those volunteers with a small contribution of 
time or money are still very important to us. 

Do you find that many of those donors go over to Tanzania to see the project? 

We do get some level of interest, but 

a trip to Africa is pretty intimidation 
for a lot of people. 

We have a core group of long-term volunteers, but also have space for short¬ 
term volunteers that we rotate to allow that opportunity. I mean I started off my work in developing countries after a 
month in Tanzania so it seems fair to give others that opportunity. 

Is that common among volunteers that they'll go for a month and decide to stay longer? 

Most find it changes their outlook on Africa, and life, a lot. Some people still struggle to let go of the Western ideals 
of needing to settle down, have a job and pay off a mortgage and stuff. I mean that's quite hard to break clear of. I 
was just talking to a friend who's brought a house in Dee Why about that this morning. But, I think for a lot of people, 
once they've been somewhere like Tanzania or Cambodia, it changes them and they want to go back at some time if 
they can fit it in. 

It s rare to have people come hack sayimj, 

‘7 never want to Jo that apain. ” 

How has your life perspective changed from your experiences in Cambodia and Tanzania? 

A lot of people say the hardest part of this kind of experience is coming home. It's very easy to look at our society and say 
it's very wasteful and superficial, but you have to be realistic and accept this is the life that we were born into. I think for 
most people, including myself, when you get back from a trip like that, you go through stages where you look at what's 
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around you and think, what I could do for people in Tanzania with that money? But, you do have to get to a place where 
you don't forget and you try to help, but you also have to be realistic and say, this is our society and culture. 

So how have you adapted to coming back home to Australia? 

To avoid that reverse culture shock, I was very careful to come back to what was basically my previous life - my previous 
job, my previous town, my previous friends - and I've found that has made it a lot easier to integrate. I was working again 
within six days of returning. A lot of people I know have had three months off which just gives more time to think about 
how much you loved living overseas. I also keep myself quite involved in fws. It's a fine line between being too involved 
and trying not to micro-manage, but assisting the people on the ground there. 

Do you think you'll settle for the white picket fence one day? 

I'm sure I'll settle for some version of it. I met my partner, Erin, in Tanzania, and she's American. It feels like we'll have 
multiple homes here in Australia, the US and back in Tanzania, so who knows where the white picket fence will end 
up. 


What we've lived and travelled through in Africa is 
somethinu we’d never be able to turn our backs on, 

not 

to mention my experiences in Cambodia. I'm not sure exactly where those experiences fit in terms of our future life, but I'm sure the 
combination of the US, Australia and a few other places will feature. It looks like, at least for a while, we'll be moving around. 
Where do you think your next adventure is? 

I'm still very committed to what's happening in Kesho Leo and I'll hope to get back there for a stint. At some stage I'd 
like to get into professional development. You can't afford to volunteer forever, but I'd like to take the grass roots skills 
that I learnt and work in emergency relief. That would just create a whole new set of challenges. I mean, Tanzania is 
relatively stable compared to what I could end up in. 

And where to next for fws? Is there a view to going into other communities after this one is done? 

Everything that we do is done in a very planned way. Our first job is to consolidate what we are doing at Kesho Leo. We know 
it's going to take time, but 


ire want to avoid that stereotype of 
setting something up and going, “Sweet, job well 
done ”, dusting off our hands and walking off. 

There are a few 

different paths that we could take. I think that we'll probably lean towards extending that ripple in the pond effect. I'd 
like to see us do another project, maybe 50 km away from Kesho Leo. I have no doubt that fws will keep growing from 
strength to strength; it's just a question of whether that path will take us to other countries or settle us in Tanzania for 
a while where we've got contacts, where we know the language and how things work. 

If you were to give advice to anyone wanting to pursue a path like yours, what would you say? 

I'd say, give it a go. It's certainly not for everyone, but if the calling is there you are almost being unfair on yourself if 
you don't respond to it. Try to live somewhere else at least for a month; that's how it started for me. I think it gives you 
that extra outlook that could change your life. 
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The evening before we were to interview Holly Davis, chef, author and co-founder of Iku Wholefoods cafes, we took part in one 
of her cooking classes ... and got to devour the results! It quickly became obvious to all there that Holly's philosophy towards 
food is different to most. Before beginning she asked us to imagine how one of our ancestors might have eaten; where they 
would have sourced their food, what it might have been and how they would have cooked it. You see, Holly believes that 
over time we've gone away from how we should be eating for optimum health. In her hands and pots, traditional food and 
wholefoods become absolutely delicious. Holly is an alchemist indeed, a different kind of alchemist. 

Df Does your daughter, India, ever rebel against eating such healthy food all the time? 

Holly When she was at kindy she liked that what she had was different, but at some point she said to me, "Mum, can I have a 

peanut butter sandwich?" I realised that kids just want to be the same as everybody else. 

Df Absolutely. 

Holly So I made her peanut butter sandwiches. 

Df She's now 16? 

Holly Yeah. She's having to make decisions about what she'll study for the next couple of years. She's been saying that she 

wants to be a wedding dress designer since she was six, up until a few weeks ago when she said, "You know what? I'm not 

really sure that fashion is right for me, but I feel like I've got to do it because otherwise I'm going to let people down." 
I never felt that; I couldn't care less; but I just want her to be doing whatever she's passionate about. 

Df It sounds like you knew that food was going to be your thing from the beginning. 

Holly Yep. I was born in time for breakfast, to the smell of bacon and eggs, my mum says. Mum cooked when she wasn't feeling 
great; she mustn't have felt great very often because she cooked quite a lot! She cooked really beautiful food. My dad's 
favourite shops were butcher's shops ... Sometimes we'd go to Europe, or one time we went to North Africa when I was 
about 13. After we'd settled into the hotel, Dad said, "Let's go and explore" so we went looking for a butcher's shop in 
Hammamet. I had a horse at home [in England] and there were horses' heads hanging on the side of this butcher's shop. 
I was horrified! 

Df Is that what turned you vegan or vegetarian? 

Holly No, I wasn't vegan until my [Iku cafe] customers made me vegan. Well, they didn't make me ... When I first started Iku 

we served fish and we used eggs and honey, but I stopped that because we found it really difficult to keep everything 

separate and we did attract a lot of people who were vegan and vegetarian. Vegans make up 2 per cent of the population, 
but they all came in, even from as far as Wollongong, it was amazing. 

Df I just made you skip a whole lot, we went from Africa to Glebe in Sydney. 

Holly That is sort of what life is like isn't it? 

Df Of course. 

Holly Right, so both my parents had an appreciation for good food and Dad loved butcher shops. We would occasionally go up 

the road to a local farm and buy half a pig or half a lamb and bring it home. I remember the pine kitchen table with this 
pig lying on it and my dad having a fabulous time ... He'd been a chef before he was a lawyer so he was skilled and he 
loved it. That idea of using every part of the animal I wasn't reconnected to until fairly recently now that I've gone back 
to looking at traditional ways of eating, but I can see I've always had it to a degree. 

Df Absolutely. 

Holly I can remember really clearly, the point at which margarine made it into our fridge and Mum told us, "We are not having 

butter now. This is much better for us; we are going to eat this." I remember eating it and thinking, "What? You've got 
to be joking!" While there was still butter around I was sneaking butter. One is food and the other is closer to plastic 
than it is to food, but you can see how powerful that movement has been in turning us away from what's really delicious 
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and good. 

Df Just last week I saw an ad on TV saying if you have butter on one slice of bread a day over the course of a year it adds 
up to this much and "imagine what that's doing to your and your kids' arteries". So who is right? There's obviously some 
medical or scientific background to them saying that, no? 

Holly Oh there's a huge body of 'evidence', but there's now a large movement looking at that information, how it was gathered 
and how the statistics were put together. They say that the findings were inaccurate and skewed. It's highly controversial 
to say to anyone that eating saturated fat is a good idea but I'll put my hand up for the job because it appears that it 
really is a good idea. Dr. Natasha Campbell-McBride looks at the evidence in her book, Put Your Heart in Your Mouth, which 
is really fascinating. It hits the other side of the story. The thing for me, if I go back to the child in the kitchen who was 
told that this plastic container of yellow stuff was better than this block of fat... there was something in me that knew 
that wasn't right. It was like an innate body knowledge that when you eat something nourishing your body goes 'yes' and 
when you eat something that's not, it goes 'What? What is that?' I think we eat a lot of those so-called 'healthy' foods 
because we've been told that's what we need to do, rather than just listening to, observing, and really trusting what we 
know is better for us. If we ask ourselves, "Is this food?" and only eat what is, that's a great start. 

Df It's like we drink watery milk instead of nice, rich, full cream milk. 

Holly Yeah. Skim milk to me, I cannot understand how anybody does it to themselves... They are not beneficial foods. There is a growing 

body of evidence against it. In your world, how many people do you know who have died young or are suffering from all sorts of 
things like heart disease? 

People are doing the ‘right’ thing and 
getting sicker, andjatter, and more miserable, 

and more 

depressed, and committing suicide. All those things are related to your relationship with life, and one of the most 
basic and primary relationships to life is what you nourish yourself with. If you're not enjoying it, if there is no 
connection to life in what you eat, you are ripping yourself off. I've got a few little bits and pieces growing in the 
garden and the joy of going outside and just picking a few leaves of a herb, or a few shallots or some lettuce ... It's 
much more than that the food looks beautiful or that it tastes beautiful, there's that connection to, oh look, that's 
soil; this thing is growing and it's growing for me. 

Df And it's only been out of the ground for 10 minutes before you eat it. 

Holly One morning recently India had a sore throat and I wanted to make her a honey and lemon drink but I didn't have a 
lemon. So I walked down the road, turned up the corner to where I know there's a lemon tree and got a lemon. I didn't 
have to get into the car and drive to the supermarket. I live here [on Sydney's Northern beaches] for that reason ... Well, 
not entirely that reason, but because there is a connection with nature. I'm surrounded by it. I spent a bit of time back in 
England last year and travelling the year before and I was considering moving back, but I just don't think I could do it. 

Df What brought you out to Australia in the first place? 

Holly I got here at the end of '82, so that's 27 years ago. Isn't that amazing? I had been working at a vegetarian restaurant 
in London, in Covent Garden, with a bunch of really lovely people and one of them was a New Zealander who I adored 
and he moved back to New Zealand. Then I went travelling; I lived in America for a year and then Japan. While I 
was in Japan he moved from New Zealand to Sydney and I came here to visit him, thinking I'd go to New Zealand 
and then India, that was my plan ... I had a 12 month working visa and after I'd been here for nine months I wasn't 
having a particularly great time and there was no reason for me to stay, but I had a very strong sense of, I know I'm 
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going to want to be able to come back here. It was an odd feeling and I felt it so strongly that I asked someone if 
they wanted to marry me. Does Immigration read this? 

Df (Laughs) 

Holly So, I got married to a friend, who I didn't know terribly well... Nicholas now lives in Malaysia, but we stayed married 
for seven years because I couldn't bear the idea of being divorced, as a title. My book [Nourish] is dedicated to him 
because I wouldn't be here if it wasn't for him. I feel a huge amount of gratitude. I worked in a little restaurant in 
Rozelle as soon as we got married, a macrobiotic restaurant. I had been introduced to macrobiotics when I was 14 
and it just felt so exciting and right. 

Df Who by? 

Holly In London, by my very good friend Tracy Sohn and her sister, Pip. We called Pip 'macro-neurotic'. I went around to Pip's 
place and I had the flu and she said, "Let me make you a drink." She made me this slightly strange, salty concoction and 
I drank it and she said, "In a couple of hours you'll feel better," and I did. I asked her what it was and what had she done 
and she told me a bit about it. I was fascinated. She gave me the concept that what we eat really does hugely affect the 
way that we feel. On a pretty much moment by moment basis our wellbeing can be affected by how we eat and what we eat. 
So I learned to make a few things and had a beautiful cookbook, which is quite hard to find now, but it's definitely worth 
looking for, called The Art Of Just Cooking by Lima Ohsawa, George Ohsawa's wife. George Ohsawa is known as the father 
of macrobiotics although what he really did was take Eastern philosophies and redescribe them. Part of my motivation for 
going to Japan later was that I wanted to study macrobiotics. I went to the school that Lima Ohsawa taught at. At the time 
she was in her 80s and looked beautiful. I can recall her taking a piece of corn and showing me how to get the kernels off 
it. If you take a piece of corn and you slip a knife between two rows and flip the first lot of kernels off along that line, you 
can just get your thumb and push them off and you get the whole kernel. They look really beautiful and you are getting all 
the nutrition that's in it. I learnt really practical things because my Japanese was nonexistent. 

Df You just had to watch and learn? 

Holly Yeah I mostly gained practical skills. Aries are known for being good starters. 

Df But not such great finishers? 

Holly I do finish things; it just takes me a while. I get involved in something and then I get involved in something else - but 
I do finish what I start. 

I think things have their time and it’s 
good to do them when you have the energy. 

I wanted to study 

paper-making in Japan as well. I'd done fine art print making at art school before I left England and I had an interest 
in Japanese woodblock printings and I loved their paper (see page 59 *Kirie), but I didn't. I worked at a night club 
instead as a hostess. It was sort of like being an English teacher in a cocktail frock. It was a weird job. I hated it, but I 
really enjoyed Japan. One of the things I know about myself now is that one of my highest values is for difference (see 
page 62 *With or without you). I want to be different. I like to think I am, and Japan was great for that. 

Df Because you were so different? 

Holly I knew I was different and everything was so different for me. When I'm thinking about a class that I want to teach, 

I usually want to show people something that they don't know, or feed them something that they wouldn't usually 
want to eat. I have some chicken hearts in the fridge and I was thinking, hmm I've never cooked them, I don't know 
if I've ever eaten them. 
















*Kirie 


While the creation of paper is credited 
to the Chinese who invented the process 
in AD 105, the Japanese tradition of 
paper-making dates back almost as far. 
In the seventh century, Buddhist monks 
from Korea introduced paper into 
Japan and nagashizuki, the traditional 
practice of handmade paper-making, 
was born. In Japanese, the verb ‘nagasu’ 
means “to flow” whereas \suku’ 
translates as “to make paper.” 

Traditional handmade Japanese paper¬ 
making is rarely used for commercial 
purposes anymore; paper-making 
machines can churn out sheets of paper 
much faster, however the technique of 
handmade paper-making is now one 
of the traditional art forms of Japanese 
culture. Customary methods are slow and 
highly labour intensive and take place 
in winter as pure, cold, running water 


is needed constantly. The process itself 
starts with stripping bark off branches 
and being laid out to dry. The fibres are 
then boiled with specific chemicals before 
being bleached, then mixed with water 
to create pulp and scooped onto a screen 
to dry as sheets of paper. This process 
is repeated a few times to make sure the 
sheets of paper are strong enough to be 
used for more than just writing. 

‘Washi’ is a term used to describe 
Japanese paper, whether made by hand or 
not. Washi is made from tougher fibres, 
such as paper mulberry, making it more 
durable than your standard A4 sheet of 
Reflex which is generally made from rag 
or wood pulp. One of the earliest uses of 
washi w as in the Japanese home to make 
‘shoji\ latticed sliding paper doors and 
screens. Toys, futons, fans, packaging, 
decorative boxes, jewellery, lamps and 


lanterns are all made from different types 
of washi. Traditional Japanese arts such 
as origami use decorative sheets of washi 
to create whimsical objects such as paper 
cranes. Sheets of coated w ashi are even 
sewn into clothing and spun into yam or 
weaved into baskets. 

The Japanese love of w ashi and 
quality paper is still alive with many 
contemporary artists choosing paper 
as their primary medium. The Japanese 
paper-cutting method, known as ‘kirie’ has 
found popularity worldwide and a large 
following amongst modern day Japanese 
artists. Specialised stencils are used to cut 
silhouettes into sheets of paper to create 
intricate mobile instillations, sculptures, 
narrative pictures or mixed media works. 
It seems the Japanese fascination with 
paper and its many different uses shows 
no sign of waning. 
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{Hollv’s Kitchen} 



Reach 

When I visit relatives in London and Amsterdam 
I invariably return with some heavy items I have 
found there. The Japanese teapot was out of my 
reach, price-wise, when I lived in Tokyo, so I 
bought one in Amsterdam. When I use it I get 
wafts of fresh rice straw that rose from the tatami 
mats in my kitchen in Tokyo. 


Collect 

Green is the colour of spring and renewal and 
for me joy, I don’t wear much of it but I collect 

crockerv and green glass. 

Sum 

Stock pots and tea pots may sum me up. I am 
committed their consumption and the rituals in their 


making. This includes fine bone china, but excludes 
silly tea strainers, I prefer them in a more generous 
configuration. 

Sentimental 

I am sentimental and I adore small bowls and containers 
of all sorts I have quite a collection and I am easy to 
shop for ... as long as it’s divine I’ll love it! 
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Df I'm sure there's something you can do with them. 

Holly Offal is a good thing to eat. It's mostly awful, but you know, it can be delicious - it's just finding a different way of doing 

it. So yeah, difference. I've got a high tolerance for, and a big need to be, different, to do different things. 

Df I think on some level we all want to feel that we're unique, but then on another level there's a huge need for us to 

conform as well. 

Holly In macrobiotic philosophy they talk about universal principals, and one of them is 'the bigger the front, the bigger the 
back.' It means that whatever it is that you usually see; 

whatever it is that attracts 
you to something that you really like, there is 
always an equal opposite. 

We don't live life often with the awareness that there is an 
equal opposite and when the equal opposite shows up we go, "Oh. How can that be? It shouldn't be like that!" It's 
beautiful that everything's got twin aspects. That I have a need for difference. I'm sure, points to a huge need to conform 
as well. I want to be included. I may be different but don't leave me out (laughs). I definitely provide love by feeding 
people. I think I'm here to feed people. I recently had someone stay with me who was very, very unwell. When she went 
into hospital I took her food but she couldn't eat it. I was devastated. Truly. I was confronted. I've got a well-developed 
ego too. It's human. 

Df Absolutely. Is that why you started the restaurant? To feed people? 

Holly When I was 17, I was working at Camden Lock, at the markets there, on the weekend. On the Lock, on the bridge that 
goes over the canal, there was a little macrobiotic restaurant called Sunwheel. I loved it. I just thought it was fantastic, 
and they were looking for a manager so I went in there and I said, "I'd like to be the manager of the restaurant." 

Df At 17? 

Holly I literally walked in the door at 17 years old and said, "You're looking for a manager. I am your manager!" They said they 
really did need someone with experience. I walked back to the stall I was working at and I had this thought... You know 
how there are some things you think and it just stays with you? Well, I had this fully formed vision that one day I was 
going to have a restaurant. 

I was going to have a stylish, great 
restaurant and serve amazing food that people were 
going to love. 

So that was where the idea of the restaurant came from, but I didn't think about it again. 
I didn't then go out to make that happen, I went to art school instead. Then my father died and I went back to live with 
my mother for a year and got a job at Food For Thought in Covent Garden, which was amazing. Again I walked in, said 
I wanted to see the manager and that I was looking for a job. She said, "Well, I have got a job. You can come in the 
mornings, clean the bathrooms, set up the lunch and serve food for lunch." So, I did. After two weeks this lovely New 
Zealand man who worked in the kitchen as second chef said he was going to leave and so I said, "I want his job." Vanessa, 
the manager, said, "If he agrees to train you, you can have a go." He was a really fantastic vegetarian chef and I learnt so 
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(Stan meets the Goth kids - from the South Park episode *Raisins') 


FRINGE-FLICKING GOTH KID: 

Life is pain ...life is only pain (flicks fringe). 
We’re all taught to beliese in happy fain tale 
endings (flicks fringe), but there’s only blackness; 
dark, depressing loneliness that (flicks fringe) 
eats at your soul. 


GOTH LEADER: 

Who needs that Ken and Barbie love anyway? Everyone’s just walking 
around like a bunch of conformists. Go ahead and wear your business 
suits so you can make 5 34,000 a year and buy your Condominium. 
The\’re all zombies racing to their graves. Love didn’t work for my mom 
and dad, why should it work for me': 


HENRIETTA: 


Mv dad is such an asshole. Drunken bastard doesn’t e\en know I exist, but then 
he won’t let me go to the Skinny Puppy concert because my heroine addict aunt 
is coming over (takes a hit of pot). Dinner? That’s a laugh, just an excuse for my 
mom to bitch at me for not wearing girly clothes like all the other Britney Spears 
wannabes at the school (takes another hit). 




KINDER GOTH: 

Thes ’re all a bunch of Nazi, 
conformist cheerleaders 


FRINGE-FLICKING GOTH KID: 
Just to make life more miserable for the 
conformists (flicksfringe). 




GOTH LEADER: 

If you wanna be one of the non¬ 
conformists, all you have to do is dress 
just like us and listen to the same 
music we do. 


*With or without you 


No matter whether how you see yourself is different 
to how you actually behave, it doesn’t change the fact 
that over 90% of people who voted in our multi¬ 
choice poll recently believe that the statement “I 
prefer to be different and not conform” best describes 
themselves. This suggests that, at least amongst Dumbo 
feather readers, people generally see themselves as 
nonconformist. Perhaps they truly are or perhaps they 
are actually like the Goth kids in South Park w f ho, in 
trying so hard not to conform, end up being as similar 
to each other as the despised conformists are. 

I too thought I was relatively nonconformist until I 
was alerted to Christian Lander’s acerbic and hugely 
popular blog, ‘What White People Like’. I read post after 
post in horror. I too prefer to shop at farmers’ markets. 


my computer of choice is a Mac, I love coffee, the term 
‘vintage’ would describe over 60% of my wardrobe and like 
nothing better than to ‘get away from it all’ camping. 

I suspect that rather than being either conformist or 
not, most of us are actually individualists like Amy who 
made the comment; “I voted that 1 prefer to be different 
but I think what I actually meant is that I prefer to be 
myself. I wouldn’t go out of my way to try to be different 
or stand out from the crowd but if it happens when 
I’m doing my own thing that’s generally ok with me.” 
Amy then added a post-script, “Unless there is karaoke 
involved - then I would prefer not to stand out from the 
crowd!” Amy I’m with you all the way. 

What do you think? Let us know at 
\vwmdumbofeather.com/to-conform-or-not 


much. I also worked with this beautiful Thai woman who influenced my Asian bent quite a bit. She was so tiny we could 
put her in the biggest pot. In my kitchen I've got this little step that I stand on for my back and I often think of her. 

Df That's gorgeous. 

Holly She was tiny! It was a very busy place - we'd feed about 600 people for lunch - and a great training ground. I worked 
there for a couple of years and then I went travelling. I went to America and I worked there teaching horse riding, which 
is my other passion. Then I went to Japan and spent almost a year there. Then I travelled around Europe a little bit, went 
back to Japan and then came here where I worked selling advertising for The Pink Pages , kinda like The Yellow Pages . 
I lived in Kings Cross so I went to brothels and sold advertising. If you work on commission, brothels are really good 
because they take quarter page ads. But I didn't love doing that so I then got a job through David, the New Zealander from 
London, at Laurie's Diner. I worked there for a while, then got married and started working at The Macrobiotic Restaurant. 
Not a very sexy name. 

Df Is that really what it was called? 

Holly It was called The Macrobiotic Restaurant. I mean, good if that's what you are looking for, but macrobiotic sounds 
so clinical and that's not what it is. It's really about understanding the energetic properties of things and what fits 
where. 

There's an order to the universe and everything 
has a place and everything has its opposite. 

I learnt an enormous 

amount about food from the guy who owned that restaurant, Andrzej Gospodarczyk. He was a Shiatsu practitioner and 
he had that restaurant as a sort of side line. He is an amazing man. I had a really good time with him. We'd meet up in 
Chinatown at the Roma Cafe, this really lovely little hole in the wall, so he could drink coffee and smoke cigarettes and we 
would work out what the menu would be for the weekend. Then we'd go shopping in Chinatown to find food. We'd spend 
all of Friday cooking, serve the food on Friday evening, then do a bit more work on Saturday for Saturday evening and that 
was it for the week. It was just Friday and Saturday nights. I'd continuously ask him, "Why do you do this? Why do you 
do that? What is this?" and he was incredibly generous with his knowledge. Then I went overseas and when I came back 
he had decided he wanted to sell the restaurant and he had decided he wanted to sell it to me because he wanted to see 
it continue as a macrobiotic place. So I borrowed $2800. That's how much I paid for the restaurant! It was a very simple, 
basic set up. It was started as a macrobiotic restaurant in the early '60s by an architect and his wife with the idea that 
they would show people sustainable living. They had this one little garbage bin and they would show people how little 
they wasted. Isn't that beautiful? They would make very simple, macro food. What most people know about macrobiotics 
is that it's rather brown and ordinary, but the idea of that restaurant was to show people beautiful, fresh, food that's well 
prepared and delicious. When I took it over I called it 'Manna, eat food from heaven'. Then I started Iku and ran both of 
them for a while which was crippling. I was working something like 130 hours a week. 

Df Why did you start Iku? You just saw an opportunity? 

Holly Ken Israel, who now owns Iku, was a customer at Manna and we became friends. One evening I was at Manna with Willem, 
who was a South African man working with me as a waiter, and Ken came in and said he owned a building in Glebe. He 
thought that it would be great if I went there and did something. I said I'd have a look and Willem said, "If you're not 
interested, maybe I would be, so why don't we go and have a look together." It was this Chinese restaurant that was kind 
of grubby with a wok burner and not much else. I thought it was too hard and too expensive because we'd have to take 
out a wall but we kept discussing it. Eventually we both decided to do it and do everything 50/50. That was the deal. Like, 
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"You do the books, I do the books." It was probably not really that smart; better to pick the things you're really good at 
and do those but ... Ken guaranteed a loan for us and helped us design it and it turned into Iku Wholefood. The whole 
experience of Iku was an amazing teacher. I got some mean lessons and some really good ones. 

Df Why with Iku more so than the other restaurant? 

Holly Well, Manna was only two nights a week and it was a sit down restaurant in a more out of the way location. With 
Iku, it was that idea of being young and busy and we thought Glebe was a good spot because it's not far from 
the uni. We really deliberated as to what to do. We originally thought we'd do a fish and chip shop because Glebe 
didn't have one. We thought that would be a good money-making idea, but neither of us knew anything about 
fish and chips ... 

We were tossing up between a macrobiotic 
restaurant or ajish and chip shop! 

It would have been a very stylish and 

fabulous fish and chip shop had we gone down that road. I was living in a warehouse at the time in East Sydney, and we were 
sitting around my kitchen table and we just looked at each other and went, "What are we doing?" Neither of us really wanted 
fish and chips so we chose to do what we really wanted and if it failed, so be it. We thought, it might go out of business in six 
months, but we'll die trying. It was amazing! 

I love those moments when you 
get really clear and then life just delivers. 

Everything came together 

and we found all the things we needed; we used The Trading Post and our boyfriends to pull down walls; it was handy. When 
we opened the door on 17 September 1985, we had $1400 in the bank. Had we had a bad week, we'd have gone out of 
business then, but over the first three years, the books just steadily grew every week. Then, at three years, it just went 

straight up. It was like it found its spot and people knew it was there. It was a good formula really and it was really different. 

Which is not that surprising as I chose a very different way of eating and a very different style of delivering food. 

Df Was it under your stewardship that it expanded past one store? 

Holly Yes. Willem and I had the Glebe shop, but he died in 1991. I was going to sell my share but then Ken and I became 

business partners. He had a vision that it was going to be a bigger business than it was, and that it wouldn't be for 
nothing; that what Willem and I had created was of value and that it would keep going. So I stayed and we were partners 
for another six years. In that time we opened the shop in Neutral Bay and centralised the kitchen in Waverley. I sold the 
business in 1997 and just after I sold it the third shop was opened in Waverley. Ken then franchised and now there are 
10. Some are owned by Ken and some are franchised. He's done an amazing job of maintaining and creating a beautiful 
business that feeds so many people well. It's lovely. 

Df It's stayed true to its original vision? 

Holly Yes, it really has. It really has the most incredible integrity. It's lovely to see. I'm keen to support them by creating them 
some new dishes. I think things have changed a lot, particularly in the way that people relate to food, and it would be 
nice to be a part of updating it. 

Df But keeping it macrobiotic? 

Holly Yes. Keeping its foundation true. It's such a strong foundation and it's very well loved. 
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>1 ‘Wholefood’ is an ingredient that is 
as close to its original form as possible. 
You might ask yourself “If I planted this 
would it go on growing?” 


^ eating SMALL AMOUNTS 
OE nutrient dense foods 

THAI ARE WHENEVER POSSIBLE, 
LOCALLY GROWN. 

Local means as close to home as 
possible and within your country, 
at least. 

❖ UTILISING AS MUCH OF THE 
INGREDIENT AS POSSIBLE. 
Whenever possible buy the whole 
vegetable with tops and roots intact 
Buy whole grains rather than rolled or 
polished. These need to be soaked in 
acidulated water prior to cooking. 

^ USING BIODYNAMIC 
AND ORGANIC FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES THAT ARE IN 
SEASON WHERE YOU ARE. 

Get the most you can Iron, these foods 
by using even edible portion. Wish 
and cook the skins, tops and roots of 
as many vegetables as possible or use 
them in your pickles and stocks. Many 
vital nutrients are stored in, or just 
under, the skins. Dark green vegetables 
are particularly important to include 
on a daily basis. 

* CONSUME MINIMAL AMOUNTS 
OF REFINED SUGAR INCLUDING 
THOSE IN PROCESSED FOODS. 

Not all carbohydrates are equal. 
Refined Svhite’ foods are empty 
of nutrients and are very speedily 


converted to glucose in the blood. 
These foods tax our adrenal system 
his and ultimately cause us a loss in 
energy. They also have a ‘glue-like’ 
effect on the digestive system. These 
can be considered ‘party’ foods to 
be eaten infrequently. 

❖ MAKING AND USING GOOD 

quality stocks made from 
ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES. 

Learning to make long slow cooked 
bone broths or stocks (hat are rich 
in gelatine will ensure there is always 
a source of quick to prepare, deeply 
nourishing and easily digested food 
on hand. Long, slow-simmcrcd 
stock is an aid to digestion and the 
absorption of vital nutrients. 

* THE USE OF UNREFINED ‘GREY’ 
SEA SALT (CELTIC SEA SALT). 

Grey sea salt, unlike table salt which is 
pure Sodium Chloride, is a naturally 
occurring food complete with a wide 
range of beneficial minerals. The 
mineral profile of unrefined grey sea ( 
salt is extremely close to our blood. | 
❖ CHOOSING, STORING, USING 
APPROPRIATE FATS AND OILS. I 

Wherever possible choose cold pressed : 
organic oils in dark bottles. Buy small S 
quantities and use them generously, 
don’t save them for best. There is a big w 
concern about consuming saturated p, 

lat, that it w ill cause us to gain weight. re, 

It is not fat that makes us gain weight, in 
eating large quantities of highly refined m< 
carbohydrates, coupled with poor s ht 

quality lats arc the issue. Saturated on 


lat contains many vital nutrients 
t including cholesterol, minerals, 
vitamins and trace elements that 
assist our bodies to heal. 
e ^ PREPARING AND COOKING 
WHOLEGRAINS, BEANS, NUTS AND 
SEEDS FOR OPTIMUM NUTRITION 
AND DELICIOUSNESS. 

❖ MAKING AND CONSUMING 
NATURALLY FERMENTED FOODS. 
Naturally fermented foods contain 
lactobacillus and other friendly 
organisms that can reach the lining 
<>l the gut and help to colonise it with 
beneficial bacteria 
Sfc INTRODUCING SEA 
VEGETABLES. 

VALUING AND CHOOSING 
DAIRY FOODS. 

Good quality daily foods are a very 
important source of great nutrition. 
Good quality in my opinion means 
products arc made from and including 
Real Milk. Real milk comes front a 
pasture fed cmv and the milk has not 
been processed. 

❖ EATING A WIDE VARIETY OF 
FOOD GROUPS. 

'•* INCLUDING CONDIMENTS AND 
SAUCES. 


'vwwfoodbyhollydavis.com. The dietary 
principles discussed and all information and 
recipes supplied by Food By Holly Davis are 
in no way intended as, or offer, to replace 

medical advice. Professional medical advice 

should ahvajs be sought before embarking 
on a new or radically altered diet. 
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Df When did you start to evolve your philosophy from a purely macrobiotic one towards what it is now, more wholefoods? 

Hoiiy I had that real die-hard, Fm-going-to-change the 
world, macrobiotic view for a while, 

but Iku itself softened that over time. 

Willem had HIV and died of AIDS and that experience ... He was my best friend and during that experience of being his 
carer and running the business, I had to let go of a lot and I had to learn to let go of him. That experience coloured my 
life more than anything else because it was so profound and it introduced me to the idea of what we call self development. 
You know, you start looking and go, what is this for? It softened me up in lots of ways. I had to let go of the idea that I 
could do everything myself. I would have been really hard to work for at the time. We had to take on other people to cook 
and I found it so difficult to let go of doing it all. I spent a lot of time there, very upset, stressed and worried. I did work 
with some amazing people and they all taught me something great. I want to write a book called I was the vegan who ate 
salami because I have always been like that. I'm not absolute. I think there's room for everything. I like the flow of life 
and how life leads you to different places. You think you're going this way and then you meet somebody, or something 
happens, and it takes you in a different direction. 

Df If you're too rigid it doesn't leave you open to those kind of opportunities. 

Hoiiy Rigidity in itself is a kind of sickness, but you have 
to go through it to know that. 

It was having a baby that definitely changed my 
world. India was born in 1993 and I did what I thought was the right thing in terms of how I fed her and what I did for 
myself dietary wise. Then, when she was about six she developed asthma and I was really horrified. Really horrified! Like, 
my child couldn't have asthma! There are many factors that lead to asthma, but it has always been my view that nutrition 
is a major component of everything in terms of health. So I took her to see a breathing specialist and she introduced me 
to Weston Price's findings and teachings (see page 66*Wholefood Principles). It was a bit like when I was introduced 
to macrobiotic philosophy, I had this sense that it just felt really right. Although it was very different to what I'd been 
thinking, I decided there were definite fits between his findings and macrobiotic philosophy. Macrobiotics really looks 
at what's available and what's appropriate and I decided from what I had read and understood, that what was probably 
appropriate to be feeding her was more animal fat. This was very odd because generally what you do with asthmatics 
is you take them off dairy, but she hadn't really been on dairy. I started giving her cultured cream and more pro-biotic 
foods. I already made fermented foods, but the pickles I had been making would have had more vinegar and salt in them 
and not that pro-active and beneficial bacteria. So I started making and feeding her those and noticed an immediate 
difference. I did a talk at the Organic Food Expo and I met Leslie Embersits, the founder of Mindd Foundation which stands 
for Metabolic Immuno Neurological Digestive Disorders; she's extraordinary. I was giving a talk about kefir and cultures 
and she came up to me afterwards. She was just alive and so enthusiastic and said, "I've been looking for you. I've been 
looking for somebody who understands these things and could talk to parents." The foundation disseminates information 
for people with children on the autism spectrum. It looks at a broad range of issues and one of them is diet. So I've done 
a bit of that and she has run some amazing conferences and she brings out people from all over the world to speak. 

Df Did she introduce you to the work of Dr Natasha Campbell-McBride? 

Holly I met Natasha at the first Mindd Foundation conference. She and Donna Gates were speakers. They are both really amazing 
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individuals who are doing great work for kids with autism. Natasha has now written the book I mentioned before, Put 
Your Heart In Your Mouth and has an incredibly busy practice. You asked me before how I know that this philosophy of 
eating is right ... 

I don’t think there is a right way to live or 
do anything; there is just what you do, the result 
that you get, and then what you do next. 

You just have to measure 

it against yourself and see what works for you. It's been really challenging with my mum. She had a heart attack and 
a quadruple bypass last year. The doctors prescribe cholesterol lowering drugs, but Natasha's body of work says that 
cholesterol is not actually the cause. Because it's at the site of the clogs, it's deemed the cause, but it isn't the cause. 
The cause is inflammation of the endothelium, which is the lining of the vessels. The body's response to inflammation 
is to send cholesterol to the site of the issue and when the inflammation continues the cholesterol keeps going out and 
eventually clogs occur. Cholesterol itself is not the issue, our body needs cholesterol. 

Df So the idea would be to reduce the inflammation? 

Holly Yes. It's to look at why there is inflammation and what are the causes. The thing that predominantly causes inflammation is the 
over-consumption of refined carbohydrates and refined sugars. It's also everything in our surroundings that is toxic and we have 
filled up our lives with: products, even the things that we put on our skin ... Whatever you put on your skin, consider it food. It's 
not a barrier, your skin; it's a means of getting stuff in. They now put drugs in creams and they are absorbed quicker. All the other 
chemicals we use around the house and on our clothes and on our windows and cars, and then there's all the plastics ... You can 
get terribly depressed; I mean, I have. One of the things that attracts me to the idea of traditional foods and eating is that it's 
tried and true. It was working for a very, very long time. There were things that didn't work, but it wasn't in the food sources and 
it wasn't in the chemicals. Pre-Industrialisation, people didn't have the same issues. They couldn't have the same issues because 
they didn't have the choices that we had. A major problem for us is that we've just got so much choice; it's really hard. There's 
so much information that 

we have to really go within and trust an 
innate knowing above a you must’ 

or 'this is what you should do'. We are 

so used to people saying, "You should do this" or, "You mustn't do that." It's a shame. 

Df So what keeps you busy these days? 

Holly Right now I'm running cooking classes from my home in Palm Beach and in Bondi Junction (Sydney). I also do some 
cooking for a few clients because I love to cook. I don't want a restaurant, but I like to have a few people I can feed. 
I like the autonomy of deciding what they are eating. I go out and shop for what looks best and most beautiful. I buy 
really beautiful meats and then I make them up. I've got some beef cheeks I'm about to cook in red wine. I like winter 
cooking, it's good for that. I also work with people who have been diagnosed with serious illness and either teach them, 
or their carers, ways of using the foods they've been told they need to be eating. 

Df What if you disagree with what they've been told they should cut out? 

Holly Well, I had a job in Hong Kong at the beginning of the year for three weeks, cooking for someone who was incredibly ill. He 
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was under a doctor from the States and eating a pretty much raw diet, which is not what I think is a good idea, but I respect 
that it's the client's choice to do what they feel is best for them, so I made raw food. Whole foods have incredible potential 
for being delicious and nutritious, if they are treated right; but if they are not treated right they're ghastly. A badly cooked 
grain or bean is not digestible and it's not nice to eat. There are things that traditional cultures did to food which have now 
been backed up by science, that really make a difference, not only to what's available from the food but to overall digestion. 
Simple things like soaking them with a bit of lemon in the water. Soaking's a really big thing for nuts, beans, seeds and 
grains. Nuts have a lot of tannins and they are termed 'anti-nutrients' which means they take nutrients from your body for 
your body to be able to digest them. Nuts, seeds and grains have acids on the outside so they will pass through the digestive 

tract intact and still sprout. Soaking removes that. It's all about having a greater understanding of what's going on; although 

I like it, as you can tell, from a non-scientific, more practical, more what makes it delectable perspective, rather than 'it's 
got this much vitamin C, though those things are important too. When I wrote Nourish I ... 

How long ago was that? 

Df It was published 10 years ago and it is currently out of print. There are a few on Amazon. I really wanted, and I still 

Holly want to, make wholefoods a 'sexy' option. I thought if I had a book that was more Vogue it would entice people who 

probably would love the food, but wouldn't go to a book that was more 'whole meal' looking. It was really important to 
me that it looked really beautiful. I'm about to look for a publisher for my second book which will really be looking more 
at traditional food and the what, why and how. 

Df You mentioned to me last night that you feel like you've 'come home', in what you are doing. 

Holly I do. It's interesting. I'm 51 and when I was younger, there was that view of driving yourself outwards ... I was recently 

doing an amazing job setting up a retreat centre. It was an experience of working in a way that was, for me, a perfect 
expression of who I am, what's important to me and what I have to offer. I had an experience of myself in a way that 
I've never had, where I really got myself. I got my value, and I got that I am knowledgeable, that I am great with 
people, that I love people and I love seeing people inspired by what they can do for themselves. Last night, when 
somebody said, 

“I can do this”, that's music to my ears. 

I just love that. 

The job finished in a very strange and abrupt way and I thought, I can't have had that experience for nothing. There must be 
something in it that I can draw from. I looked at all the things about it that made it fabulous and it was that I was in my space 
- well, in a space that I had created the way I like to have it, with everything that I need to just create and to be myself. I was 
the centre of attention for periods of time, which I clearly like, and I'm obviously a teacher. I can't help myself. It doesn't matter if 
I'm in the health food shop or at a bus stop, if the opportunity arises and I know something I think will make a difference, I want 
to pass that on. So I thought, I'm going to run classes and I'm going to run them from home. I'm also running them from Bondi 
Junction because I know there are a lot of people from that area that won't make it to Palm Beach. I'd much rather be teaching 
them from Palm Beach because I know that here, it feels completely natural and unpretentious, which I really like. It's authentic. 
What I would love is for people to be around the table more. There's a lot to be said for returning to sitting around the table and 
talking. My bigger, longer term vision is to have a property where people would come and I'd feed them; it'd be a community of 
people. When we live in a community and we're connected with other people, life is so much more enjoyable. I learnt that having 
a child, doing it on your own or doing it with one other person doesn't work. I love the idea that it takes a whole village to raise a 
family. So that's my bigger picture: to be on a property with a group of people. I don't want to live cheek by jowl. I want to have 
a home, a dwelling, on a property where there are other like-minded people. At some point it will be the right thing to do and this 
feels like a very nice step towards that. / 
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Marcus Westhury is probably most well-known as the host of ABC TV's 'Not Quite Art' which has developed something of a 
cult following in Australia. He also has a remarkable ability to make things happen ... generally without any 'establishment' 
funding. While currently based in Melbourne, Marcus has projects in Sydney, Queensland and, as always, in his old home 
town of Newcastle. His passion for the medium-sized, ex-industrial town on the New South Wales coast (and belief in its 
potential) seems to know no bounds. His most recent, and pretty brilliant, initiative is Renew Newcastle which helps artists, 
entrepreneurs and craftspeople to make use of the many abandoned and empty shopfronts in ' Newie's city centre ... Df 

Df I was cleaning out my inbox and saw a very old email from you titled 1 need work'. I take it that's no longer relevant? 

Manus Oh God, that's old. I found work, [laughs] I found plenty, but I do often find myself at a loose end because I always work 
in a very project-based way. I tend to think to the end of the next thing rather than beyond that. Yeah, so for the last 
two years I'd been making a TV show [Not Quite Art] and I'd just put everything else aside to fit that in. Then I sort of 
woke up one day and realised I was broke and bored and needed to do something else. I'll probably do another series, but 
I'll do it slower over longer so that I can fit other things in around it. During the first couple of series I was so excited 
about making a TV show that I didn't really care what else I had to sacrifice to do it. 

/)/ Was it your idea? 

Manus The concept of the show was my idea, but the idea of me doing the show came from Courtney Gibson at the ABC. I'd done 
stuff on some other shows and I'd worked on ABC radio and whatever over the years. The reason the show was called Not 
Quite Art is that Courtney took me out, we had a drink and a chat and she said, "We're restructuring Arts and we thought 
you'd be a good person to make a short art series." Literally, the very first thing I said was, "I'm not sure I'm the right 
person because 

what I’m interested in is not quite art. ” 

She went, 

"Great! Not quite art. We love it, we'll make that." I had a title, a show, and I had a year to figure out what was in it. 

/)/ So what made you say, "What I'm interested in is not quite art"? 

Marcus I'm interested in this very ... in one way it's very weird terrain, but in other ways it's really obvious. My interest in culture probably 
started with hanging out with indie rock bands and that do-it-yourself ethos. I'm interested in where culture intersects with 
the world. At one end of the spectrum is the classic, high-arts approach, and at the other end there's the commercial approach. 
Neither of those things particularly interest me, but I am interested in all the stuff in between. I'm not interested in the traditional 
hierarchy of forms and the very rigid structures that dominate in the arts. Nor am I content with the idea, or even the assumption, 
that culture's left to the market, that it's just a commercial thing. That space in between those two extremes has been pretty much 
where everything I've ever done is. To me, that space is the interesting and obvious one, but it's often not very well fleshed out 

/)/ Why do you think that is? 

Marcus Because the other two ends are so powerful. The commercial world is rapacious (see page 76 *Creative origins). I don't 
know if that's the right word, but it tends to consume and gobble up everything. At the other end, the arts world is very 
much, or mostly, preoccupied with a series of ... 'self-referendal' is too strong a word, but a series of self-reinforcing art 
form communities, structures and whatever else. Both things are so powerful that all that space in between always gets 
talked of as though it relates to one or the other of those two, and I don't really think that's true. 

/)/ Even though the title of the series almost does place it in reference to either one or the other ... 

Manus Yeah, probably, but you know, there's not a lot you can do about that really [laughs]. 

/)/ So what are some examples of the stuff in between that fascinates you? 

Manus I've always been interested in any sort of cultural production that's got a DIY ethos; from small record labels, to zine- 
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* Creative Origins ,,, — 

The Israeli singer, Oren Lavie, recently original allure for me. Is it inevitable that an art icon, yet if Campbells had placed 

released a beautiful stop-motion music- a great idea will be appropriated by the Warhol’s work on their cans, the work 

video titled Her Morning Elegance. In it, a commercial world and, if an artistic idea would be seen to be commercialised, 

girl lies dreaming on a bed whilst magically is commercialised (and makes a great diminished, ruined even, 

the scene moves around her still sleeping deal of money for a large company), has I pondered this dilemma for quite 

form - shirts become birds and socks swim the artist ‘sold out’ or have they merely some time and concluded that it is better 

about like fish in a sheet ocean ... earned a rightful sum for all their hard that the great idea was thought of by 

The film was gorgeous, poetic in its work, perhaps to pay the rent? the commercial company themselves if 

simplicity' and so visually exciting that It’s a difficult quandary. We want our we are to respect it. Large companies 

it soon made its way across the online commercial world to be more beautiful create fabulous campaigns all the time 

grapevine. Bloggers blogged about it and and yet, when it uses the pre-existing and none of us complain. In fact we 

emailers emailed it. The film’s imagery' ideas of our artists, we feel the integrity respect creativity in the commercial 

spread far and wide, so wide in fact, that of the work is damaged. A Mona Lisa mug realm. In 2006 a series of ads for Sony 

one day I turned on the television and is tacky and yet it shares that beautiful Bravia in which thousands of coloured 

there she was, for all to see! A dreaming fine-art image with us ... It seems balls cascaded through the streets of San 

girl in bed, in stop-motion - only this time we’re far more unsympathetic to the Francisco inspired creativity worldwide, 

she was advertising brightly coloured commercial world, and this seems unfair That said, something with a commercial 

pyjamas and clothing, oh and bedding, too, considering our standards do not purpose generally struggles to achieve the 

amongst other things for Target Pty Ltd. go both ways. If a fine artist for example, same reputation as a pure art piece, the 

I’ll be honest and say that I felt a draws from the commercial art world, poetry that comes from art for art’s sake, 

little cheated. What had started as they are greeted with appreciation for This does not mean however, that the 

a beautiful creative idea had been drawing inspiration from the real world commercial world should not strive for 

harnessed by a supermarket chain and around them. The Campbells’ soup can greatness, greatness is always appreciated 

this, somehow, had sullied the idea’s was appropriated by Warhol and became ... particularly if it’s original. 


'tier Morning Elegance' - a musk video; Oren Lavie - Co-director, Vuval and Merav Sathan - 
Co-directors / animation. Shir Shomron - Actress, Eva! Landesman - Photographer 



makers, to small publishers, to people making websites and blogs, through to festivals in the performing arts that are 
about people who are interested in exploring and playing with form, function and where pop-culture meets contemporary 
art forms. I m very interested in space and architecture and the urban experience. All of those things don't neatly fit on 
that art continuum, so that's a bunch of reference points. 

/)/ Where do you think your interest comes from? Was it from growing up in Newcastle which wasn't quite a small town but 
wasn't quite Sydney either? 

Manus Probably. The thing about Newcastle, and suburban Newcastle where I grew up, is that the high arts aren't really 
there. It's that classic thing where the way out of the frustration of your suburban upbringing is through things 
like indie music or making a trip to Sydney to go to a bookstore to load up on books of the type you just couldn't 
find in Angus & Robertson in Newcastle. Part of it was also when I started to find a community of friends. We 
were media students who were interested in media but were not trying to be journalists. We were interested in the 
potential for popular, accessible forms outside the way that they were ordinarily used and somewhere that's just 
ingrained in me. 

Once you start down a path, it’s a snowball 
effect;you start to accumulate other people 

who are interested 

in certain things and similar experiences. I'd edited the student paper with a friend of mine, Sean Mealy, and when we left 
uni in the early '90s we had nothing much to do so we rented a warehouse, got some old computers and started to organise 
things like festivals. It was an extension of what we'd been doing on campus except we didn't have any money anymore. We 
no longer had the students association's budget or the politics of the students association, but we had the desire to create 
some of those things. That lead to us starting an arts and media organisation that's still going in Newcastle called Octopod. 
Then we also started this, the This is Not Art (TINA) festival in Newcastle, with the same group of people. 

/)/ So it was in the '90s that you started TINA, 15 or so years ago? 

Manus There was the failed Newcastle fringe festival that we started in 1996 and then TINA started as a writer's festival, the 
spin-off of that, in 1998. I ran it from '98 till 2002. 

/)/ And it's still going strong? 

Manus It is, yeah, and it's good. It's pretty impressive to see something that is a genuine legacy, something that you worked on 

that's got a life of its own. I helped out a couple of years ago when there was a crisis, but mostly I haven't had that much 

to do with it for quite a few years. I do still go every year and it's still my favourite weekend of the year. 

/)/ Had you seen fringe festivals in other parts of the world and thought, why can't we do one? 

Mann Yeah. That was the 1996 attempt, which was flawed because, well there's a whole series of learning experiences in that... I'd 

been to the Adelaide Fringe and the Melbourne Fringe and had some friends who were doing things at both of those. I came 
back to Newcastle and was like, let's have a fringe festival and do the same thing here. It sort of worked for what it was at the 
time, but then I left and went off and did some other stuff and it slowly died. The thing about TINA that made it interesting 
is that the model we ended up with wasn't trying to copy anything else that anyone was doing anywhere else. It was really 
just a bunch of people getting together and saying, "This is the stuff that we find interesting." The National Young Writer's 
Festival, which was the flagship event of TINA, had a very highfalutin name, but the idea was just to get all the zine-makers, 
small publishers and people who were culturally relevant to us who wrote stuff, all in the one place at the one time. Anything 
beyond that was just a fortuitous coincidence. Usually, particularly in regional centres, but also more generally, when people 
start festivals, they try to do a smaller version of something else. Ultimately what works about TINA is that it's very authentic 
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to the culture it's trying to represent It's not trying to fit it into some other framework or model 
You obviously don't mind starting things from scratch? 

Mm, I love starting things. I've got a very short attention-span and I get bored very quickly so I'm much better at starting 
things than hanging around and administering them. I tend to have multiple things on the go at any time and I'm always 
interested in what's possible. The only way you can find out what's possible is to run an experiment and actually do it. 
It doesn't always work, but when it does it's very satisfying. 

Do you tend to bring in the same resources to make projects happen each time? Do you have great relationships with 
some of the arts councils or do you ... ? 

Not really. You'll find, in a lot of my writings, there's a sense of perpetual frustration with arts councils and funding agencies. 
That's because they're structurally the exact opposite of the way I work. Their DNA is about perpetuating what's already there 
and when you're banging on the door it's really, really hard to get in. Most of the projects I've done have started off unfunded, 
or barely funded, or with my own money, or 'in kind' time. Actually this is a true story. The first fringe festival we started, we 
did the whole thing in about three months. It was a simple idea really; we got just about every artist we knew in Newcastle 
to do something at the same time and called it a festival. It wasn't that complicated or ambitious, but someone came up 
to us at the end and said, "Where'd you get the funding from?" I went, "Funding? What do you mean?" and they went, "You 
know, the grants and stuff the government give out," and I went, "Really? The government gives out grants for this stuff? 
God, this would have been so much easier if someone had told me that they did that!" By the time TINA came around I had a 
bit more knowledge. You know, when you try to do anything new, the only way to get money for it is to pretend you're doing 
something similar to something that's already happening. We almost outright lied to get the grant that got the writer's festival 
up and started. We didn't lie, we just emphasised a very small aspect of it and then went off and did the much larger thing. 
With the Renew Newcastle project I've been involved in more recently, I decided not to wait for funding. I just went and 
knocked on every single door and got turned away. Then I made a calculated assumption, I've sort of done this in the 
past, that 


once something’s up and running and successful, 
then people will want to be involved in it, 

and it's true. 


Absolutely. So let's just go back to how that all started. 

Well, Newcastle has, I counted them at the beginning of the project, about a 150 empty buildings in the two main 
streets. It's depressing and I see it very acutely because I've lived away and gone back there a lot. I've also brought a 
lot of people to Newcastle. Through TINA and whatever, every year a couple of thousand people come to Newcastle and 
they all tend to stand on the streets and go, "What the hell happened here?" ... just looking at street after street of 
boarded up buildings and smashed up facades. I also always knew people who wanted to do things in empty buildings. 
There's always a small but strong DIY arts crew in Newcastle who are trying to get things up and happening and I was 
one of them from old times. I'd knocked on a lot of doors and seen a lot of real-estate agents trying to find people who 
had buildings saying, 


“Look,you’re not using it, 
something with it? We’ll bring a bit 


can we just do 
of life back”, 

but that 
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City / Country 


by Claire Thomas 


Geographical boundaries have 
morphed dramatically in recent 
times. Populations are literally 
moving, profoundly affecting the 
environment, public space, urban 
planning and design. 

Where does the city end and 
country begin? How does suburban 
sprawl act as a buffer between the 
two? Where do you belong if you 
commute regularly between the 
two? How do city-dwellers perceive 
the country and vice versa? 

These arc some of the questions 
asked by artists invited to 
participate in Craft Victoria’s 
2009 Perspective Exhibition with 
the theme CITY|COUNTRY held 
earlier this year. 



WENDY GOLDEN : 

“Demographic change is sneaking 
across the Victorian landscape. 

The rural town of my childhood is 
becoming a dormitory suburb, now 
only an hour by train or freeway to 
the centre of Melbourne. Urban 
style development of land into 
housing estates rather than single 
block development exacerbates 
the destruction of rural landscape. 


Social change occurs as new 
residents demand services and 
standards readily available in areas 
with a higher population density. 
Working predominately in natural 
fibres, my sneaker is crafted from the 
most common of materials — grass. 
The ‘logo’ or flash on the side of 
the sneaker of an arrow' travelling 
backwards utilises an endemic fern. 
The increasing loss of such small 
plants in large housing developments 
is indicative of a backwards step. As 
sneakers replace Blundstones on the 
pavements, I ponder the increasing 
impacts of footprints on our fragile 
environment.” 



IRENE GRISHIN-SELZER: 

“The notion of CITY | COUNTRY is 
loaded with dichotomies between 
connection and isolation. The 
middle ground of seaside suburbia 
is like a kind of no man’s land while 
simultaneously being heralded as 
‘the best of both worlds’. Finding a 
place of both belonging and freedom 
within this world as well as my place 
in the world at large is explored in 
Haifa World Aw'ay. Two sculptures 
metaphorically represent the idea 


of inhabiting in-between worlds. 

The reality of actual geographical 
boundaries mix with imagined ones, 
as the worlds become lands of both 
displacement and imagination ... 

A place that plays with concepts 
familiar to the notion of an island 
— a fantasy, the isle of the dead, the 
place of castaways, paradise lost, or 
a land of milk and honey?” 



JENNIFER BERTHOLOMEW: 

“I work between spaces: a city 
house and studio, a place in the 
country, and on the road. Within 
my practice, the strand most clearly 
reflecting this creative mobility 
has been the reworking of found 
or gifted gloves. This work uses 
gloves saved from a neighbour’s 
farm, which now carry embroidered 
portraits of their goats. As I travel 
up and down the Calder Freeway, 
stitching away in the passenger seat, 
the delicate produce from the ‘Holy 
Goats’ travels the same road into 
the city to the ever popular farmers 
markets, where city briefly meets 
country on Saturday mornings.” 
http ://era ft\i c. a sn. a u/craftc u bed/ 
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always failed. It always failed for a whole bunch of reasons. Part of it was approaching the wrong people and part of it 
was that while I knew what I wanted to do with the building I didn't really know how to manage the process of doing it. 
Somewhere in the back of my mind that idea has always been there and every time I went back to Newcastle I had this 
stronger sense that the problem was getting worse not better. 

Do you think it was exacerbated by the current recession? 

The problems up there are quite structural. Basically it's a beautiful old city, the second oldest in the country, and 
it's got this old city centre on a peninsula which isn't really in the middle of where everyone lives. It was built for 
another era when there were tram lines to bring everyone into the city to shop. Nowadays, everyone shops in suburban 
shopping centres and that old city centre is not in the middle where the population is, it's up in this weird little corner. 
The other thing about the city centre is that it's one of the largest cities in the country that's not a capital so there's 
no government. If you have a capital city at least you get all the political stuff, the government stuff, and all the 
rest of the hangers-on that need to be there that at least keep the city vibrant (see page 82 *City / Country). But 
in Newcastle there were all these empty buildings, and recognising that the problem was probably structural, the idea 
was to try to set up something that would borrow these spaces and make them available to artists. I went around, I 
knocked on every door, saw every arts agency, council, state government, state members you know, federal members, 
and they were all, "Yeah well that sounds like a good idea, but it's not really our area." In the end, a couple of things 
happened mid-last year where 

/ just thought, bugger it, I'll just do 
it. No one else is going to. 


What were they? 

One was meeting a guy called Craig Allchin, who's now on the board of the project. He's an architect and urban planner 
based in Sydney. Hed been to Newcastle for TINA and saw the same obvious potential there. He was very supportive of 
the idea and offered to help. Then Rod Smith, our pro-bono lawyer, got on board. It's the legal stuff that actually makes 
it all work, so once they were on board, things started to kinda move. In the first series of Not Quite Art I was trying to 
explore this idea of where culture comes from. My argument is that culture comes from the bottom up and not the top 
down. We go and look in art centres and find all the stuff that ends up there, but it's the net that catches culture when 
it falls, it's not the place it comes from. So, in the first episode of the show I did a comparison between Newcastle and 
Glasgow. Glasgow is another industrial city with a very similar dynamic, but it's also got a lot of great schemes, both 
formal and informal, for letting artists use their spaces and make things happen there. It's a really good comparison for 
what Newcastle could be. Within the wider community there was a receptiveness to the argument and having shown it 
on television made a big difference. 

So you finally got the permission from some landlords and you'd sorted out the legals to say, "Yeah, look, you can lease 
these on a temporary basis"? 

The scheme that we've set up is designed to borrow buildings while they're empty and make them available to artists, 
creative people or community groups who have ideas for things they might do with them. One of the things we've had to 
take out of the process was the property owners' fear that if they let us in there, they'd never get the buildings back. We 
set up this not-for-profit company which borrows buildings on a rolling 30-day basis while they're sitting vacant. We find 
people who are custodians and they agree to take care of the buildings. The custodians clean them out, do something 
interesting with them and, if and when the owner gets a better offer, they give them back. 
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Df Does any money change hands? 

Man us There's a peppercorn rent. We've got 20 buildings for a dollar [laughs] on this ongoing basis. The custodians or 
projects pay the company we've set up, Renew Newcastle, a participation fee which just goes into the kitty to pay for 
maintenance and other things; it's $20 dollars a week, so its very nominal. One of the things I recognised pretty early 
on in the piece was that people who have creativity are very rarely the same people who have a lot of capital, so if 
you make the barrier of entry to doing any creative thing 'having a lot of money or expecting that you re gonna get a 
lot of money back, or trying to make money, you narrow the door so much that you lose a lot of the people who can 
do really interesting things. One of the things that really interests me is how to make that a wide door. How do you 
let as many people as possible get an opportunity to get through to that first stage? What happens from there is up 
to them. Whether they grab the opportunity or whether it fails, is a different thing. 

/)/ And plenty of people have grabbed the opportunity? 

Man us Yeah, we've got about 36 projects in 24 formerly empty buildings (see page 88 *Renew Newcastle). 

/)/ Brilliant. What sort of projects? 

Manus There's everything from a dedicated sound and digital media gallery, to an artist-run gallery space and studio complex, to 
a shop that's full of local women who do fashion design and make art installations and various other things, to jewellers, 
photographers, a crafty shop, an up-cycled furniture place, graphic designers too, small publishers and a whole range 
of others who have all set up in their own studio complex. The criteria are very broad. Again, I'm not trying to get into 
that what is or isn't art argument. I'm looking for things that are well done and that are viable on their own terms. 
Like, if they need to make money, that they're capable of doing it. If they're not trying to make money, then they're 
people who've got the energy to spend to keep them going and that are creative and original. It was a very conscious 
decision to not try to curate it like I curate an arts festival or whatever. 

It’s almost like 

channelling energy. I’m trying tojind people who 
are passionate and have got energy r 

and are creating interesting things. 

/)/ How long has it been since the first project moved in? 

Manus It was February so it's moved very quickly. I mean I spent about ten years trying to convince someone that it was 
a good idea to do something like this, but when I finally made the decision and worked out how, it actually moved 
really quickly. We registered the company in November 2008, signed our first agreements to get properties in 
December, moved into a little office in January, the first projects got their keys in February and then, five months 
later, we've got 20-something projects and we're expanding from there. 

/)/ What has the response from Newcastle been? 

Manus Mostly really good. The big problem is to show that it's possible. Basically the city empties out block after block and 
people get very defeated about what's possible. The great thing about this is that it's a bit of a circuit breaker. Suddenly 
there's a sense of, wow there's new energy and something interesting happening here. People do debate the merits of 
individual projects, and so do I frankly; I like some more than others, but the sense of the positive ... There's about three 
or four city blocks that most of the first projects are clustered on and no one can stand there and think that it isn't better 
than the Tor Lease' signs and the boarded up buildings and the broken windows that were there before. There are big 
problems with vandalism in the city, as is inevitable when you've got a city that's hollowed out, empty and full of drunks 
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late at night, but it's interesting, we've only had one incident with anyone vandalising any of the project buildings and it 
was while it was still empty. That says something about the sense of activity that it brings back. There's a greater sense 
that the city is interesting. 

/)/ So, is there evidence of this bringing people into the city yet? 

Manus Yeah, it's funny. I was there with the Sunday Arts people yesterday from the ABC and we're standing there about to do 

an interview when this group of four or five older ladies just came up and said, "Excuse me, is this place open? We came 

to see all the spaces." There's a lot of that. People come into town to see all the spaces. Events that we've done there 
are also quite successful. We've done a couple of walking tours to the spaces and got a couple of hundred people to each 
of them. There's also just a lot of people who live or work in the city who just feel better about going to the city again, 
which makes a big difference. 

/)/ And do you still feel engaged with it or are you ready to let it walk on its own? 

Manus I still feel engaged with it. I'm pleased. I'd like to feel like I'm over the hump. 

It took an 

enormous amount of energy and effort to get this 
thing up and going, but it's now at a point where 
it’s got momentum of its own. 

It's got a little bit of funding and there's now 
someone, Marni Jackson, in Newcastle paid to work on the project so I don't need to go back and forth paying for it 
myself every three weeks. I worked out at some point I'd been up to Newcastle every three weeks for about a year to 
get it up and running and it's both expensive and time-consuming to do that. Hopefully I'll be able to concentrate 
more on some of the strategic stuff rather than the day-to-day stuff. We'll see how long it goes before my short 
attention span kicks in and I get bored. 

/)/ Any plans to do it anywhere else? 

Manu I don't have any plans to do it anywhere else although I've had lots of discussions about taking the model to other 
places because we've broken the back of a lot of issues that make this stuff really hard. We've worked out a lot of 
these things that can then be applied in other places. I've spoken to the state government of NSW, I've spoken to the 
government of Queensland ... What I would like to do is take this and turn it into a strategy that can be used in lots 
of different places. Newcastle's got an acute problem with a lot of empty buildings, but the idea of transitional spaces 
as art and cultural incubators for things that are trying to start up is one that can be applied pretty much anywhere. 
There'd be parts of Sydney where there are sites that are half consolidated, a lot of empty shops sitting there, an office 
building that's going to be redeveloped in two years time, or a shopping centre that's been closed down ... You know, 
get the craziest artist in the world in there, but make sure that the management of them is okay. It liberates so much 
space and so many opportunities for artists to do things. Space is at such a premium for artists; it's usually such a 
difficult thing to get, but these strategies can work anywhere. 

I can see this really excites you, but at some point do you go, "God, I just need to get paid decent money"? 

Manu Well I'm juggling this with several paid jobs, so I'm actually earning more than I have in a while, but I'm just on the road 
constantly and working 17 hours a day. I'm juggling about 17 jobs and I'm always just catching up on the one that I've 
fallen behind on, but I'm hoping that will mellow out a bit later in the year. At some point I'll probably need to strike 
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some balance and start working out exactly what I'm doing, but I'm not motivated by money. I'm motivated by doing 
interesting things and 

the ‘career’ that I’ve kind ofput 
together is basically one ofjust following the next 
interesting thing 

that's come along. It's never really been that any great plans were made, things 
just attract my curiosity and I realise I can do something interesting, or I'm intrigued by what's been proposed, or the 
potential of it, so I throw myself at it for a while. 

Df Yet there are so many strong themes that run through what you do? 

Marcus I've got a pretty good sense of what I'm not good at. I actually get offered lots of things because, on some surface 
or superficial level, it looks like it might tick my boxes, but I've got a pretty good sense of what I'm not good at. 
I'm good at inventing and reinventing things. I'm not a great administrator, I'm not a great bureaucrat. I'm not 
great at those skills which are actually where about 95 per cent of the arts jobs are. I may not necessarily want to 
be quoted on that should I find myself in desperate need of a job doing something like that, but you know, it's just 
not my strong point. 

/)/ So what are some of the other 16 things that you're doing? 

Manus Ah, I've got a column in The Age newspaper in Melbourne, which is interesting. It's in the arts section every Monday. 
They like it when I'm provocative which I am sometimes in the mood to be, but sometimes I'm not. 

/)/ I guess being provocative often implies a sense of angst, but you might not want to always be the guy who's 
whingeing about stuff. 

Marcus Yeah. I like to question things. I like to ask why, but I tend to prefer to do that in a fairly dry rather than confrontational 
way. I'm also working a little for the Centre of Creative Industries, at QUT [Queensland University of Technology]. 
We're looking at trying to get a research project up off the back of this Renew Newcastle stuff to turn it into a larger 
strategy. I'm working again in Queensland, for The Edge which is a redevelopment to build a new digital cultural centre 
attached to their state library. It's interesting because it crosses over into a lot of the bureaucratic stuff that I'm not 
good at, but it's also a chance to conceptualise and start something from scratch, which I do find really interesting. 
Until recently I've also been working on Creative Sydney [a two-week long festival 'celebrating the wealth and diversity 
of the city's talents'] so I'm geographically spread fairly thinly, as well as mentally. 

nj How did Creative Sydney go? 

Marcus It seemed to be a good forum to bring together a lot of people on a lot of different issues. Where it goes from here... 

/)/ What was your involvement? 

Marcus I was recruited fairly early on to be an advisor to the programme. I came up with a lot of the architecture rather than 
building it: this is the terrain, this is the approach and these are the sorts of people we should target. I was a little 
bit involved in the programming and a little bit involved in the marketing but, relative to other festivals and events 
I've been involved in, it was quite a hands-off role. I went to everything and enjoyed it. After being a cultural refugee 
from New South Wales for a long time, I'm falling in love with it again. It's interesting to see how that might play out. 
Everything's already been done in Melbourne, but there's a sense of frustrated potential in Sydney, which is something 
I really love. Trying to tap into a bit of that might be interesting. There's no lack of people who are enthusiastic and 
keen and trying to get things happening. In Sydney there's a dam wall that's burst, but in Melbourne the stream's 
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been flowing the whole time so there's no real sense that it's urgent and necessary. 

/)/ An interesting time to watch how it all unfolds in the next couple of years. How do you keep going? Have you got good 
support to pull you through? 

Manus Yeah, well I'm getting married later in the year which is lovely. Narinda, my partner, is awesome. She seems to put 
up with all my rather strange obsessions. We joke at times because it does feel that there are three of us in the 
relationship; me, her and Newcastle. It does get in the way a bit. I had a very troubled and disruptive first half of 
my life. I didn't think I'd ever find stability, or even particularly want stability, but I found it and I'm enjoying it 
you know. There's that really nice sense of being grounded somewhere, which is really good. A lot of my motivation 
had always come from being restless and up against things and it's nice to discover I can be stable and still 
motivated. I wasn't quite sure those two things were possible. I thought I might slip into this comfortable blanket 
of contentment from which the old me would never emerge, but it doesn't appear to work like that. I found the 
contentment and I'm still motivated, which is good. 

/)/ So that old restlessness, was it due to geographically shifting around? 

Mann No, I had a really difficult family life. Newcastle in the '90s was pretty harsh. When I left school, there was 40-something 
percent youth unemployment in Newcastle and a really powerful sense of injustice which was motivated by how wrong 
things were - I think it's still there. You either let that swamp you or you get motivated in response to it. It's funny to 
reflect on how hard some of those times actually were, but that also created a self-reliance, you know; you make your own 
fun and you do what you can and all that. 

/)/ Did you have people you went to school with who went the other way? 

Manus Yeah, I went to a pretty tough school. A lot of people from my school have spent time in jail and close friends were lost 

to drug overdoses and other things in those years. They were difficult times. 

/)/ Before you found your niche at uni, was it hard at school being the ... geeky, wordy kid? 

Manus Yeah, I was the nerdy misfit type. I went to a western suburbs Newcastle school and am not exactly the poster boy 

demographic for that; so, yeah, it was. It seems like so long ago, but there was always a sense of wanting to escape from 
it. Just wanting to get to something, somewhere. Out there was a world I should go and find at the first opportunity. 

/)/ But you didn't leave Newcastle, you stayed? 

Manus I stayed and it's funny. Part of my love affair with Newcastle is that I never really wanted to leave it. I went to uni 
there, then stayed for a couple of years and started a bunch of things. I found the cultural experience I was looking 
for there, with a group of people there. That's why I have this confidence that you can do things in Newcastle. It's a 
place where there always was an interesting cultural community. The cultural community that inspired and amazed me 
was in Newcastle. A lot of those people have left, moved on, or drifted away, but I never bought into the idea that the 
interesting stuff happens somewhere else. Once you've got the confidence of that, then the terrain of what's possible 
changes really dramatically. It's easy to start with the assumption that culture's something you've got to import, that it's 
something you've got to get from somewhere else, you know. In my experience it's always been something you create, not 
something you consume. There are plenty of things and ideas and themes that I'm interested in, but there's no person or 
place that's on a pedestal. I'm curious. I'm curious about all things, but I'm not really the type to have something out 
there ... I've never been yearning for something that was over the horizon. I've never thought you had to go out there 
and find it. I've always been of the opinion that 

the most interesting place in 
the world is the place where you are. / 
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Seven years ago, Catherine Fedehci and her husband Marco decided to start a sunglass brand. They took her industrial 
design education and experience gleaned from years of working in optometry stores, threw in their life savings and created 
ISSON. It's a tough gig, sunglasses. ISSON has to compete with multi-national companies and large luxury brand houses, 
but they're holding their own and the great frames Catherine designs now complement thousands of faces, not only in their 
base Australia, but worldwide. Here's Catherine's story ... Df 

Df Is this space yours? 

Catherine Upstairs, yeah. This space, where we have our meetings, we share with George Skoufis [in Paddington, Sydney]. I used 
to work for George the optometrist [downstairs] when I was still at uni and studying Industrial Design. My part time jobs 
since I was 15 were always in optometrist stores, first at the local optometrist where I grew up and then when I moved to 
the east I found a job through the Yellow Pages. I just thought, I don't know anyone here and I have six years of optical 
experience working part time, so I just opened up the Yellow Pages and randomly called a few people ... 

Df Did you always work in optometrists because you loved glasses? 

Catherine No, no. I fell into it because my elder sister was working in the local optometrist and when she left they said, "Do 
you know anyone else?" and I just said, "I'll do it." I really enjoyed it. It was sort of technical and had fashion, sales, 
customers ... I eventually started doing other things like frame repairs, soldering and tinting lenses and really liked that 
hands-on, making stuff aspect to the glasses. My local optometrist wasn't really cutting-edge in fashion so it wasn't until 
I came to the eastern suburbs and worked for George ... he was dealing in really avant-garde, crazy, unique product all 
from overseas trade fairs so everything he was stocking you couldn't find anywhere else. My mind just exploded. I thought 
the designs were crazy and his customer base was awesome; they were so open and receptive to new things. It was just 
like opening a can of worms as to design, how it related to people, what they got into and what people were willing to 
receive - it was just crazy. George has this amazing eye for what fits and suits people. He would just say straight out to 
people, "Look, this is the only one for you here. If you don't buy that one you may as well just leave because I don't want 
you to buy anything else that's not right." 

Df That's a gift. 

Catherine Yeah. I used to think, George, you can't say that to people, but he was really right and people respond to that; they trust 
him. He knows his stuff and he wants people to look good and have something that's unique and special to them. I learnt 
a lot from George in those early days. From there I finished my Industrial Design degree ... 

Df So you were studying part-time? 

Catherine No, I was studying full-time and working part-time. I think it was about two years that I worked here before I finished 
my degree and by then I had sketch books full of designs and was being really experimental. 

Df Designs for glasses? 

Catherine Yes. 

Dj So throughout your Industrial Design degree did you know you were going to go into designing glasses? 

Catherine Not initially, but by the end of it I definitely thought, I've got this amazing industry knowledge and I really love 
glasses and how they transform a person's personality. Industrial Design was the basic information I needed for how to 
manufacture and produce, but it was all my experience and dealing with people like George that taught me how design 
became an extension of someone's personality. It was really - it might sound crazy - psychology-related design that had 
a bit of fashion I really needed - it was more about how people reflect their persona onto others. 

Df Glasses are intensely personal. 

Catherine Intensely personal. I always liken it to shoes, or perfume, or jewellery. People can try to buy you those things, but there's 
just something that either makes it or breaks it. I've found that it’s so true that the eyes are the window to the soul. 
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Your eyes are the first thing that people look at to read you, you know: your integrity, how genuine you are, what the 
true meaning is behind what you are saying. The eyes are just such a focal, important point ... more than shoes and 
jewellery and all those things. 

Df I love your glasses. 

Catherine Thank you. I started wearing these two years ago and I can't get rid of them. I just love them so much. You get a bit 
fixated. There's a connection to the way the product makes you feel. 

Df When someone who wears glasses all the time takes them off you sort of don't recognise them anymore because they've 
become such an intrinsic part of them. 

Catherine Definitely. It's like moustaches. When someone shaves off their moustache you think, what's wrong with you? You look 
so different! 

Df So you did some other, kooky part time jobs along the way? 

Catherine I did. I did a bunch of design things through my brother, like tattooing. You probably heard about the tattooing? The 
other thing with me is that I'm really literal; I'm really gullible and I'm a nerd. I am an absolute nerd. A nerd in disguise. 
That's one of the reasons why 

I thought, I’m going to step out of 
my skin and learn how to do this tattooing 

and take it on as a 

technical nerdish thing. Like how does it technically work? How deep does the needle go? What are the ramifications? 
Show me a good one and show me a bad one ... The thing is that it's so easy to hide from the world and you have to 
push yourself out. I've always found it a little bit hard to express myself and being a bit nerdish and literal and gullible 
people can easily play a joke on me. Maybe I take things too seriously; I don't know what it is. 

Df Could it be naivety? 

Catherine Yeah, absolutely. I'm always shocked at how ridiculous, or how hurtful, or jealous other people can be ... I think because I'm like 
that, especially when I was younger, 

I always felt more inspired to push 
mysef to do things out of my comfort zone. 

I was so inclined to 

just stay in my own headspace and stick with the one or two friends I had, I didn't need anything else in my life. Almost 
like I could have been a real introvert. 

Df There's obviously another part of you that saw that and went it's not ... 

Catherine It's not entirely me as well. Definitely and I have pushed that boundary all the time and it's been a real internal boundary 
... There is so much about life, and movement, and children, and things that are just so beautiful, it's so easy to just 
miss them if you are caught up in your own headspace. So it's definitely been a real challenge. But yeah, because I'm 
a bit of a nerd, coming at something from a technical viewpoint has always been a lot easier for me. Even now when it 
comes to designing a house or having a baby, if I can have certain things in place that are technically proven then I'm 
90 per cent of the way there. 

Df You're comfortable with the functionality and the rational side of it all. 
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* Shady characters 


The term 

‘sunglasses’ is actually a bit of 
a misnomer; they have a myriad of uses 
besides simply protecting your eyes from solar 
glare. For one, the multi-billon dollar fashion industry 
have turned the humble pair ofsunnies into yet another trend or 
'must have' accessory to communicate your personal style. Aside from 
the world of fashion and pop culture, the eyes speak volumes about a 
person’s emotions and intentions and wearing dark shades can ensure their 
vulnerabilities remain hidden. The very first forms of tinted glasses were created 
in ancient China around the 12th century. Flat planes of smoky quartz were 
used as lenses, not to protect the eyes or correct vision, but to conceal the eye 
expressions of Chinese judges while in court Today sunglasses still frequently 
act as curtains to the windows of the soul. Poker players don darkly tinted 
shades during high stakes games, one infamous fashion editor wears a pair 
catwalk-side to cloak her interest (or disinterest) in what's being paraded 
in front of her and celebrities are almost never seen without a pair 
of large, dark shades in an almost futile attempt to hide from 
the relentless paparazzi. The popularity' of sunglasses is 
actually a 20th century' phenomenon. In 1929, a 
man called Sam Foster sold the first 
sunglasses 


in America along 
the boardwalk in Atlantic City, 
j;" New Jersey. They were cheap, protected the 

eyes from the sun’s UV rays, reduced glare, looked 
good on the beach. During the 1930’s, Ray-Ban designed a 
type of sunglass for pilots that would reduce the impact of high 
altitude glare. They used a new polarised lens technology developed 
by Polaroid and designed a slightly drooping frame to shield the aviators’ 
eyes as they'd glance down towards a plane’s instrument panel. The public 
was able to buy' these 'Aviator' sunglasses by 1937. Sunglasses soon becam 
‘cool’ and have contributed to many different pop culture iconography 
since. Different styles have been popularised by celebrities such as Jam< 
Dean with his Ray-Ban 'Wayfarers'; Jackie Onassis with her oversized pa 
which spawned millions of copies, John Lennon's ‘tea shade’ style which wa: 
also adopted by Ozzy Osbourne, Kanye West's ‘shutter shade’ and Elton 
John's seemingly infinite colourful, ostentatious, OTT plastic pairs. 

Sunglasses have the ability to both conceal and emphasise a person's 
identity. While they' can hide your expression and emotion, 
acting as a portable privacy screen, like all fashion 
statements, they' also allow us to express 
ourselves without having to say 
anything at all. 


Catherine Very much. What's been a real challenge with this business is that there's running a business that's commercially viable 
and there s also designing things that are tactile and beautiful to touch and may not necessarily be something somebody 
wants to wear. That's the other challenge. Something I've been talking about a lot has been the contradictions in life. Like 
me being a nerd that's always pushing out and letting myself live and explore and be spontaneous... and having the same 
contradictions in business. Its always been a real struggle and I don't think I've achieved a good balance up until now. 

Df How come? 

Catherine Well, we launched the first collection in 2003. That's six collections where I was focused on things other than what I 
should have been focused on. I was putting the business mind before the creative mind. I think it's because my husband 
and I went into this business together and 

it took everything we had saved 
and we put our lives completely on hold. 

I mean that. I'm almost 

40 and I left having a baby for quite some time. Any money that we were going to save to buy a house just went into the 
business. Everything was focused on the business so it didn't make it easy to be creatively free because there was just 
so much riding on it. I know now that was a mistake. A lot of people said to us, "Maybe one of you should stay working 
and one of you should run a business", but I always said from the word go, if we are really going to make this happen, 
leaving it all to one person is almost just as much of a risk. This way we’re all in together. Marco and I work so closely. 
We're the yin and yang. We're the one person. You just can't achieve everything; even two of us can barely achieve the 
things we need to achieve. From the word go we were going pretty good, but with fashion there's always ups and downs; 
one year you're hot, the next year you're not. It’s the same with all brands; it doesn't matter which you are. 

Df Absolutely. 

Catherine Soon we sort of had to bust a move and go, right, we've got to do something different otherwise we're just going to 
get the same result. That saying has spurred me on to change. I live my life by a lot of sayings, but definitely 'Do what 
you've always done, get what you've always got' has been a major catalyst in changing direction. Every time I found that 
what I was doing was not working it was like, ok, you’ve gotta do something different, or expect the same! So we already 
had a decent supplier base and we started selling them other products - great, beautiful products from other eyewear 
designers like us. We're now distributors in Australia for l.a. Eyeworks, Cutler and Gross, and another brand from Japan 
called Kame ManNen. The best thing about those brands is that they suited our company profile as designers and creators 
ourselves because they were the same, not licensed brands. Those brands have also grown along a very organic path. 
Thankfully, taking on those businesses has allowed our business to become more stable. Sunglasses (see page 98 *Shady 
characters) are just so seasonal and it balances things out throughout the year; we have more customers to see, more 
product to sell and now we're at this great position where I've been able to go, "It’s all about the creative." 

Df Maybe that was just the journey you had to go on. 

Catherine When you're a start-up sunglass brand it will take you 40 years to become an enduring brand, like it has Cutler and Gross. 
They are a 40-year-old brand, l.a. Eyeworks are also 30 years old, but I still can speak to people in the optical industry 
and they've never heard of either of those brands. It's such a slow, spiralling organic path, it really is. I think having 
worked with those other brands has just let me accept our brand, ISSON, for what it is and for the journey that is ahead. 

I think that after this global financial crisis ... You know, those big brands could afford the advertising so they could 
control the magazine editorial and it was just so hard for us cut into all that and convince the real shoppers, the people 
with the income and the inclination, to buy sunglasses ... It was just really hard to cut through all that. I've just found 
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*The shelves themselves 


by Sarah Hannah Fisher 


“If you have a garden and a library, you 
have everything you need” said Cicero, the 
Ancient Roman philosopher, politician and 
orator. What is it about libraries that still 
capture our imaginations 2000 years on? 
We asked Dumbo feather's readers to let us 
know. Here's what they said; 

Savana nominates The Woollahra 
Municipal Library in Sydney as her 
favourite due to its “jewel of a setting 
overlooking flower-scented Blackburn 
Gardens and the sparkling Sydney 
Harbour. It features a long slanted 
writing board that skirts the windows 
and a downstairs, light-filled, children’s 
library.” Amy also loves Woollahra 
because “it is where my adventures with 
reading and books began.” We agree 
wholeheartedly, it's kinda quaint in the 
most amazing spot with huge windows 
that open up to views of the sea through 
huge fig trees and you can just trot down 
the path for a dip in the harbour when 
the books get a bit much. 
www.woollahra.nsw.gov.au/library 


Kirsten’s favourite library is also where 
her love of books began, at The Providence 
Athenaeum, Rhode Island; “It’s one of the 
oldest libraries in the US; Edgar Allen Poe 
and HP Lovecraft used to hang out there 
and they have a huge kids’ section with 
comfy rugs to roll around on.” 
wyvw.providenceathenaeum.org 

Eimear paints a gorgeous picture of 
why she loves the library at the University 
of Pavia, Italy. “Wooden panelling, rickety 
spiral stairs and the fact that you can just 
pick up and leaf through 18th century 
illustrated books.” 
http://siba.unipv.it/buniversitaria/ 

However, it was the State Library of 
Queensland (SLQ) that got the most votes. 
Dan states quite frankly that it “knocks 
all the other state libraries into a cocked 
hat.” Carly believes it has “an energy about 
it that no other library I have been in has. 
Mavbe it’s the view of the river or the 

J 

stream of interactive events and activities 
they host or simply the books ... All I know 
is its just wonderful.” Merynda adds; “it 


has something for everyone but it’s difficult 
to describe in words. You need to see it, be 
in it, to understand why.” Sophie explains 
further; “The Library’s atmosphere is 
enlightened and uplifting, quiet... with 
a deep reverence for the experience of 
beauty in this public space. The hush is 
electric somehow’! There are rooms to be 
booked, every possible kind of seating, and 
space, some hidden, some open. I sense 
people feel privileged to be here ... it’s 
both comfortable and comforting to be in. 
My favourite part - a f abulous glass walled 
reading room juts out (almost) over the 
Brisbane river — as you approach, halfway 
down the stairs, all one can see is the 
swiftly-flowing river.” 
www.slq.qld.gov.au 

Whatever your favourite library may 
be, for whatever reason, it is clear that the 
magic contained in books is found in the 
spaces that house books too. 

Carry on the conversation and read others' 
comments at www.dumbo feather, com/ 
fave-library/ 








that things are now starting to fall into place and it's given us the opportunity to really be creative. 

Df So what does that mean for how you work? 

Catherine Every year I am designing a collection. Like little children, every single one has a personality of its own and I hope that 
they speak to people. They may not and, you know, that's fine; that's just how it's got to be. This new collection is so 
different. They are signature pieces, 


a signature style that was me and 
had been suppressed and hidden. 

It was all about experimenting. Before my 
ideas were always about things that would be flattering, and now it's just like I'm carving a statue out of a piece of wood 
that's completely abstract. It's not of anything. That's how I feel about these new designs. It was like, I have no idea 
what I'm doing, I'm just going to put this paintbrush to paper and I'm just going to keep going and whatever comes, 
comes. That's just how it came. It was a process of carving, chopping, cutting and curving and the pieces ended up as 
these organic forms that you couldn't really peg as, "Oh, that's just a nice big wraparound like the Dior" or, "That's just a 
typical Ray Ban aviator" or whatever. I hope that nobody could say that any one of my designs are like anything they've 
ever seen before. This year I designed the collection sitting inside The State Library. I went there every day for a few 
weeks and just sat in total silence, which was awesome (see page 100 *The Shelves Themselves). I guess in a way I 
relived my uni days when I was solely focused on a project. 

Df And the whole business aspect wasn't even an issue back then was it? 

Catherine Business, child, being a wife, being everything, a sales person, even being a designer was sort of away. It was just me and 
a piece of paper surrounded by a really intense energy, this academic energy. When you step into The State Library, more 
than any other library, there are so many reference books around and people there with a purpose: to absorb knowledge. 
It just seems that everyone is intensely learning something. I can't describe the feeling when I sat in there amongst these 
other people. I guess it was their focus. You can feel other people's focus on what they were doing and it helped me focus 
as well. When I would get tired of designing or sketching I would go and walk up and down through the shelves picking 
up all sorts of random books. The only way I can really describe it was that there was this academic feel to everything I 
did. It really did take me back to uni days. When you're at uni you could just be so much more experimental. You could 
explore ideas and 


even if they weren't commercially viable it 
didn’t matter, it was about the learning process. 

I really feel 

that I did my best work when I was at uni and I saw what other people were doing, pushing boundaries. I really admire 
that. I wish we could all be more like that ... and it be commercially viable as well! 

Df So when does this collection go on sale? 

Catherine Around the first week of October it will be in shops. I've taken my punt on colours and quantities and there you go. It's a 
really long production lead time. It takes about 10 months from the start of the design process to delivery. Already I have 
been surprised at the number of retailers that are really liking what I have done and I kind of think to myself, you idiot, 
why didn't you bloody do this before, but, like I said, there was just so much riding on things before. It was the fear of 
failure. Which is crazy because when you start your own business you have to put that fear of failure out of your mind. 
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You have to be really optimistic. You have to have a thick skin as well because once you start something, your friends, 
your family, industry peers, other people are going to be polar about it. They either want you to really succeed or they 
are dying for you to fail so they can say, "Ha ha I told you so." There's ego pressure as well. 

Df How did you try to put that out of your mind? 

Catherine I've found it very hard. I always try to hide that from people because I feel as though it's a weakness, lacking in 
confidence in what I do. A lot of people have always said that I wear my heart on my sleeve and things like that. Its 
definitely one thing I've tried to hide but, sitting here now ... With this new collection 

I’ll either 

really succeed or really Jail flat on my face. 

I've just got to accept 

whatever comes. When I saw a lot of other brands who were young like me achieving things that I wasn't able to achieve 
I really found that hard. I felt ripped off in a way because I was so deserving. We worked so hard ... Is it all about the 
fashion wankers? Is it all about that? Do I have to be ...? 

Df Do I have to play that game? 

Catherine Yeah. I've always resisted playing that game, to my detriment. I hope that, in the end, I guess because we've got that 
enduring thing, that long term vision, I hope that not having played that game will one day ... I call them ’wankers’, but 
it's the people that just seem to be full of empty promises but they've got the gift of the gab and they can somehow pull 
in investors. They don't have a creative, passionate bone in their body and it’s all about their ego. I found it really hard 
to get my head around to accepting that I wasn't going to get the same accolades as other brands or other designers who 
are so fiercely and intensely marketing themselves to a crowd ... I wanted that credibility, but I wasn't prepared to do 
what they were doing. It was hard. 

Df You'll be surprised, in the long run. That doesn't buy longevity. 

Catherine I hope SO. 

Df It doesn't. Producing beautiful design consistently will do it for you. 

Catherine I really hope that it comes down to passion and the love of design. The Australian market is our biggest market, but 

they're so far behind the rest of the world. I think Australians in general don't really care so much about individuality 

and style. We seem to be more fixated on what everyone else is doing rather than what we like ourselves. It's like we're 
all lacking confidence so if it doesn't have a brand name splashed on the side then it's like, I won't have the confidence 
to tell my friends I bought this because I really loved it. Time and time again I’ve heard from retailers how our frame 
would just look amazing on somebody and that they were saying to somebody, "This is the frame for you, it suits your 
face; it's beautiful on you; it's everything you said you wanted," but the customer needed the big thing on it that said 
Dior or Chanel. Even though it didn't fit them and didn't suit their face it just needed to be that thing to validate them. 
So, anyway, with this global financial crisis even the big brands that are in our market are struggling. They are struggling 
because they had poor business practices. 

Df Well, people just get lazy don't they? 

Catherine They do get lazy. Retailers got lazy. Staff got lazy. People weren't passionate about what they were selling, didn't have 
the confidence. We need more George Skoufis in the world. Actually, Australia has probably got only three optical shops 
like George's. 

Df Really? 

Catherine Yup, probably three or four, one in each major capital city. That's not a lot. For 20 million people and all these brands 
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* The world the box made 


Shipping containers are pretty 
innocuous things and, although they 
have recently become fashionable as 
structures to build other structures out 
of, few of us would think to nominate 
them as one of the most influential 
inventions of the 20th century. 

When economist Marc Levinson 
began to write The Box; How the 
Shipping Container Made the World 
Smaller and the World Economy Bigger he 
found that most people he told about 
his book met this disclosure with 
"stunned silence". They couldn't think 
of a thing to say about "a boring metal 
box." Eventually he stopped talking 
about it altogether and just kept 
collating evidence that indeed, more 
than any other factor, the shipping 
container's development has lead to 
the globalised world we now live in. 

Prior to 1956, when the first 
refitted oil tanker carried 58 shipping 
containers from Newark to Houston, 
the transportation of goods anywhere, 
not even just internationally, incurred 
huge costs. Manufacturers sited 


themselves as close to ports and 
transport hubs as possible to minimise 
these costs and "armies of ill-paid, 
ill-treated workers made their livings 
loading and unloading ships". Cargo 
was handled, tracked and managed 
piece by piece; dragged, hauled and 
lifted from warehouse to truck to 
storehouse to dock to ship ... which 
of course had to be repeated again in 
reverse at the other end. 

With the advent of containerisation 
this w r hole process became far more 
streamlined. Containers were filled 
at the source and did not need 
to be opened until they reached 
their destinations. Along the way 
they travelled on purpose-built 
trains, trucks and ships, and were 
handled methodically and efficiently 
by computer-controlled cranes. 

The cost of transporting freight 
dropped so substantially that where 
a manufacturer was situated became 
almost irrelevant. Instead labour 
cost became the driving factor and 
China and India became the world's 


workshops. The cost of’transporting 
freight dropped so substantially 
that it became feasible for Japanese 
families to eat dairy products from 
New Zealand and Australians to wear 
Italian-designed clothing. 

Global trade mushroomed and, "in 
the decade after the container first 
came into international use, in 1966, 
the volume of international trade in 
manufactured goods grew more than 
twice as fast as the volume of global 
manufacturing production, and two 
and a halftimes as fast as global 
economic output." Today the world's 
ports handle one-and-a-half million 
40 foot containers every w eek, we live 
in a truly global economy and Marc 
Levinson's book is now in its second 
edition. 



N 
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there are very few retailers that actually know what they are doing. 

Df I guess as well as competing with the designer brands there is also a massive market out there for the $20 pair that might 
get you through one summer. 

Catherine That’s it. The sunglass market is very disposable and it's quite small, no matter who you are, it's a very small market in 
Australia. It's been an interesting ride, but it's amazing how many people have found our brand through the internet. 
Over the years people would find us whether they're in the US or, recently, it's been France and Malaysia; they've bought 
our product over the net without even seeing it. It's been great for us. I wish we could find more people like that or they 
could find us. 

Df So you obviously look after the design side of things and do the sales. 

Catherine Since I had the baby Marco took over the sales, but I'm just coming back in this month to look after the ISSON sales and 
marketing aspect with the girls. I also do a bit of accounts work. Up until recently I was looking after all the data entry 
and the book work and the BAS. I still pay the bills and chase people for money. I talk to currency brokers and all sorts 
of things. So I wear many hats! It's always a challenge. 

It would be good if I could 
just strictly be a designer and that's all I did. 

Df One day. There's another woman I've interviewed for this issue who said, "Don't ever go into business with your partner" 
so I'm intrigued to know how you guys have made it work. 

Catherine I couldn't think of a better person to run a business with. So many times we have thought to ourselves how amazing 
and lucky we are, not only on a relationship level but, because we're in the relationship together personally, we have the 
same long term goals. Our decisions are based on the same ideas for the business, whether it be the brands we bring on, 
or what we're planning for the future, or the reason to stop doing something. We've always seen eye to eye. There have 
been a few times where Marco will be more conservative than I in certain areas, but I think it's like the yin and yang I 
was saying before. We've had to learn how to listen to each other; he's got to trust me when sometimes I'm going to be 
a little bit more risky or outrageous, and I have to listen to him when he's being more cautious. It has definitely paid 
off. There was a time where I thought, we need more investment; we need more debt to take it to the next level. He was 
always, "A business should be able to pay for itself and re-invest in itself and a little bit of debt is ok but not too much" 
and I am so glad I listened to that. When the shit hit the fan last year and consumers stopped buying and spending ... 
Because everything we sell is imported, Australia doesn't manufacture really any optical frames or sunglasses, we found 
ourselves having to still maintain the debts we currently had and all of a sudden the exchange rate dropped dramatically. 
Fifty thousand dollars worth of debt suddenly became $90,000 worth of debt and at the same time sales just slowed. It 
was a real double whammy. I think if we were carrying more debt and had to service that on top of the normal bills ... 
I think this is why a lot of big companies went down because they were carrying massive amounts of debt and just to 
service the debt alone and stay afloat became too hard. We got over our hump in three months. Within two weeks we 
changed everything - the way we did things, very quickly and it was the best thing we did. So that was the perfect time 
when I had to listen to Marco. 

Df Yeah. 

Catherine We met on the bus after school. I was 13 and he was 15. 

Df No way! 

Catherine So we've known each other a long, long time. We haven't been together all that time, we had about six years apart ... 
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unicorns 


creator of all things good" wrote 
the book for his son, made some 
copies and things snowballed. The 
first pressing sold out in a week 
and before he knew it he'd sold 
10,000 copies, all online. He hasn't 
even had a chance to get them into 
bookstores because as soon as he 
prints them, they're gone. Soon 
Dallas started getting letters from 
all over the w r or!d, from India, 
Russia, Iceland - not just from kids, 
but from adults too thanking him 
for encouraging them to dream big. 
An Awesome Book begins; "There 
are places in the world where 
people do not dream ... of rocket- 
powered unicorns ..." and goes 


by Kate Bezar 

Dallas Clayton had a dream, to 
publish an awesome book that 
would encourage others to dream. 
He did and, now in it's fifth print 
run, we think An Awesome Book 
is one every home should have 
because, quite frankly, it's awesome. 
As Dallas says, "There are two kinds 
of dreams; the ones you have when 
you're sleeping and the ones that 
you have when you're awake and 
that's what the book is about - 
bringing those two types of dreams 
together - your wildest fantasies 
and your hopes and aspirations. It's 
about dreaming big." 

Dallas, "a writer, illustrator and 


on to point out all the silly things 
people do dream of; of furniture, 
of buying a new hat, of owning 
matching silverware ("Can you 
imagine that?"). An Awesome Book is 
a reminder to all children, and the 
children in all of us, to never stop 
dreaming, or dreaming big. 
www. ven awesomeworld. com 
Copies of An Awesome Booh' are 
available in Australia from the W ish to 
\ Va Ik foundation, u \ n v. wi slit os s a Ik. ora 







So 25 years I've known him and we've been together for 19. We know each other really, really well. That probably helps 
in running a business. We're that sort of cliche where people say they've married their best friend. We did. So we've been 
really lucky. That's helped running a business, having a baby, living together, travelling together; everywhere we went 
it's always been together. 

Df And what was he doing before you started ISSON together? 

Catherine Marco was working. His background is in Civil Engineering. I think he just fell into that really by accident. He should 
have done something like Industrial Design. He is more of an industrial designer than I am, probably because he has got 
more patience. 

Df He makes guitars too doesn't he? 

Catherine That's right. In the time that we were apart he lived in a house full of musos and he got into bass guitar and started 
making bass guitars from scratch. He'd find really beautiful, specialty pieces of wood, whether it be ebony or birds eye 
maple ... Starting off with planks of wood and designing and cutting, doing all the electronics and inlays, doing the frets 
and everything himself. He has made a few. The last one was probably the most technical, with a sliding pick-up - it was 
just amazing, a beautiful piece of art slash technology. Everybody wants to touch it. 

Df And I hear you're about to start on another big project. 

Catherine Building a house, yeah. That's crazy actually. We're in the throws now. We really wanted to build a shipping container 
house. It was our dream. We were probably going to do it up in the bush somewhere, maybe Mount Colah, even Berowra, 
somewhere really quite isolated. It wasn't going to look like shipping containers; it was more about the design challenge 
behind the shipping containers. What people have done with shipping containers globally is just amazing (see page 103 
*The World the Box Made). We've bought a few books and Marco made a scale model, but after investigating the costs 
of the containers and the welding and the plumbing and everything, we think it's going to have to be our next project. 
It's just we're a bit time poor and on a tight budget for this first house. Builders don't want to touch it because it's not 
their typical building material and who knows how long it'd take to get through council. So, putting that to one side 
unfortunately! We really wanted to do it. 

Df But you're still going to build? 

Catherine We're still building, yeah. Just got the builders happening on the weekend actually. 

Marco's designed the house and we're squeezing our whole lives into it. It's going to be great. 

Df A State Library, got that in there? 

Catherine No, no! But it's going to be a great little first nest, down near the beach near Warriewood. Even though we didn't grow up 
in the Eastern suburbs we feel like we get enough of it here. We love it, but we also hate it. We’d love Charlie, our little 
girl, to grow up near the beach. We always grew up near bushland so it was creeks ... Marco remembers finding yabbies 
and things like that in the creeks and just having that chance to explore. It's the perfect place because we're just near 
the Warriewood wetlands and there's a rare mahogany forest down there and heaps of places to go and explore. 

Df Will you still do this commute? Do you have to have your offices in the inner burbs? 

Catherine I think we do. It's been really good for stylists and to be close to media and all that sort of stuff. It's not us, but we feel 
like we have to be here. I think the expectation is that being fashion related ... It doesn't cut it if you are outside the 
Eastern suburbs which is just so crazy because the whole thing about fashion is about people pushing boundaries and 
thinking outside the box. That's what I find most frustrating. They want you to think outside the box but within their box. 
I'm not big on the aspect of fashion where people are following things just because it is. I'd really love for Australians 
in particular to be a little bit more discerning about what they themselves like and have the confidence to just throw 
caution to the wind. If you want to wear purple pants and a yellow hat... I see this really cool girl, shes always wearing 
things like that old TV show Little House On The Prairie - long florally, flouncy skirts and she rides this big old push bike 
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around. She just Looks so kooky. I love her. Does she care what other people think of her? Nope. I just so love that about 
people. I really love that. 

Whenever I see someone doing their own 
thing and happy in their own skin, IJind them the 
most inspiring thing in the world. 

There is so much about life that is 

expectation driven. Socially, we're so bound by rules yet you often hear people talk about freedom and amnesty, and I 
think, we are so imprisoned. We imprison ourselves. It really is crazy. Like, I'm big on euthanasia. I think if you want to 
end your life, if you are terminally ill, I mean for God's sake ... If it doesn't affect other people and you can still be a 
happy person who can achieve positive things, I think take all the drugs you want to take. Skip down the middle of the 
street if it's safe, whatever. There're just so many rules to protect people from hurting themselves. We are heading for 
the Star Trek scenario where there is one energy supplier, one supermarket, one type of clothing ... one of everything. 
We'll end up in this communist-type environment where everyone is the same and there will be no need to fight 
because you have the same house that I have and you wear the same shoes that I wear and we all go to work and get 
paid the same. I sound so extreme saying all these things (laughs). We can look at the supermarkets in Australia and 
we've really only got two major players. Even in the optical industry there's one Italian company that owns about 50 
per cent of all optical and sunglass retail outlets in Australia. They're manufacturers, licensees, distributors, retailers 
and everything, so all the brands that they license and produce themselves are secured a place in retail by purchasing 
retail space. That means there is no chance that I can sell my product to instantly 50 per cent of retailers. Then there 
is a whole other bunch of discount groups, so that's another 40 per cent gone. I just think, what opportunities will 
there be for my child to become a designer, to create things herself? If somebody wanted to start a car company, it 
would just be impossible. New business is all about innovation and being avant-garde and you're in a very small part 
of the market because the other 95 per cent is controlled by the big industry who have the marketing dollars and the 
distribution base and they will not let anyone in. I find that disheartening, that those sorts of opportunities are going 
to be diminished. I feel that Marco and I are one of a last generation to have an idea and want to make it and sell 
it ourselves and hopefully one day be a successful, big company. I'm quite affected by the limited opportunities. We 
aren't able to protect our local businesses more; our farmers are being affected now because we're importing so much 
more food and vegetables. I think around the time I started studying Industrial Design, the manufacturing industry 
in Australia was just being cut. Even as an Industrial Designer, how many companies can you go and work for? Who is 
making anything here? I encourage my daughter that she can do anything she wants (see page 106 * Rocket-powered 
unicorns), not only as a female but anything she wants she can achieve. I really wonder, when she is 20 years old and 
struggling to find a job or start something, how valuable that lesson would have been or just more torturous. I think 
she will find it hard, you know, 'I thought I could do anything.' 

Df But Mum you told me! 

Catherine Yeah. We've taken a very macabre turn ... I've talked your pants off! I just really do believe that if Gucci can do it, 
I can do it. Why not me or why not my daughter or why not you? A lot of people have said that I'm in the toughest 
part of the industry. Not only is it fashion-related but it's sunglasses - it's seasonal. Optical frames can stay around 
for three or four years, but my designs have got to change every year, for a six month period. But I am adamant. If 
Gucci can start off selling saddles, then why not? / 
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